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YOU CAN WIN 





This view of the Wood Work- 
ing Department at Parks Air 
College is indicative of the 
completeness of equipment 


provided for training in all 
departments of Mechanics, as 
well as in the Piloting, Engi- 


neering and Executive 
Schools. In these Schools 
a quarter thousand students, 
representing 41 states and 10 
foreign countries, are prepar- 
ing to carry on the develop- 
ment of commercial! aviation. 
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Summer Term Starts July 6 
. 

Fall Term Starts September 28 
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Fully approved as a Trans- 
port, Ground and Flying 
School and Mechanics’ 


School by the U. S. Dept. 


of Commerce. 


Accredited by the Illinois 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
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You have been watching the unfolding 
miracle of air transportation, from its un- 
certain beginning ten years ago, to 
the present day. You have seen planes 
develop from the cumbersome DeHavi- 
lands, carried over from the World War, to 
today’s efficient transports which combine 
three-mile-a-minute speed with living- 
room comfort, security and economy. 


In the past ten years, you have seen air 
transport shrink the United States to an 
area the size of Pennsylvania, when 
measured in time required to travel across 
it. You have seen the mighty Pacific 
conquered by the Clipper ships which 
make regular scheduled crossings that 
bring Manila to within seven days of New 
York. 


And yet, authorities say, and doubtless 
you agree with them, only the beginning 
of commercial air transport has been seen. 
Already 40-passenger land transports, 
nearly twice as large as the biggest of 
today, are being built—already United 
States and England are cooperating to 
start, this Summer, North Atlantic cross- 
ings, and one-hundred -thousand- pound 
flying boats are being built for the service. 
They will span the 3,337 miles between 
New York and London in 22 hours. 


Already round-the-World schedules are 
planned which will take the traveler from 
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New York, around the Globe and back to 
New York in 14 days. 


What the future holds none can say, but 
you can be sure that the on-rush of avia- 
tion's development will continue. 


WHAT DOES THIS 
MEAN TO YOU? 


You know it means opportunity, advance- 
ment, travel, achievement, for hundreds 
and thousands of men. Will you be one 
of them? 


You can be, if only you do your part. You 
must acquire an accurate technical know!l- 
edge of aviation, together with the skill 
necessary to use it, so that you can help 
in the development of aviation. You must 
secure adequate training that will enable 
you to meet the high requirements of 
aviation. 


Parks Air College offers you such 
training. In all parts of the World its 
graduates are serving aviation as mechan- 
ics, foremen, factory managers, meteoro- 
logists, radio operators, flight mechanics, 
second flight officers, first flight officers, 
and division superintendents. 


The training which meant boundless op- 
portunity for these men is available to you. 
With it you, too, can WIN in aviation. 


CATALOG 


Your first step is to learn about the training offered by Parks Air 
College. It is contained in the catalog and bulletin. These books are 
free. The coupon will bring them promptly. Fill out and mail it now. 


—PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
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Send me full information about Parks Air College, 
particularly concerning courses checked at the right. 


Name____ 
Address 


City __ 


State__ 





EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 





CHECK HERE 

for special information on 
the course that interests 
you: 

(C Executive Transport Pilots’ 

(-) Aeronautical Engineering 

©) Master Mechanics’ Flight 

0) Executive Course 


Age 




















ASK ANY 


* waco S-6 Series $4995 


tc any pilot or Waco owner why the 
1936 Waco is the best buy in the 
field. Ask him why Waco far outsold all 
1-5 place cabin planes domestically in 1935 
—nearly equalled the combined total sales of 
all other makes—in addition to doing the 
largest export business in the history of 
the company! It’s because of Waco’s. . . 
RUGGEDNESS — Sturdy construction for 
which Wacos are famous assures long life 
and low maintenance cost . .. The 1936 


Wacos are built for years of hard service. 


ADVANCED DESIGN—No manufac- 
turer is more alert to trends and progressive 
developments than Waco. When an engi- 


neering development is incorporated in a 





Why WACO i 
the Leader 


Waco, you can be sure it’s “tried and true.” 
MANEUVERABILITY — Particular at- 
tention has been devoted to landing charac- 
teristics of the 1936 models, making them 
outstanding even among Wacos for their 
slow approaches under absolute control, 
and their ground-gripping stops. 

COMFORT — Cabin interiors are comfort- 


able to the point of luxury, noiseproofed, 
* 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO, U.S. A. 


4, NS : 


"ASK ANY PILOT" 


“ey 
0s 1y AIRCRAFY aw 


* waco C-6 Series $7295 to $9650 


* waco F-6 Series $7095 to $8775 


perfectly heated and thoroughly ventilated 
—designed with every consideration for 
the ease and convenience of pilot and pas- 
sengers. Roomy luggage compartments are 
accessible during flight. 


PRICES —W acos for 1936 are offered at 
lower prices than ever before. Starting at 
$4995, the cabin series is available with 
varied specifications and equipment for 
every use. 

Whether you want an aeroplane for busi- 
ness or for pleasure, you'll find just the 
right model in the Waco line—and you 
may purchase it from income rather than 
capital. Call the Waco dealer near you, or 
write to the factory, for full information. 
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GENERAL 
AIRPLANE TIRES 


IF IT’S sheamhne 


@ It is the usual thing to find General Streamline Airplane 
tires where unusual flying conditions exist. All landings 
and take-offs of these Inter-Island 16-passenger Sikorsky 
flying boats are made on land. Flying is done over water. 


@ Inter-Island Airways chooses the combination of Sikorsky 
and Streamline Tires to maintain its reputation for faultless 
service. A reputation so widely recognized that no trip to 
Hawaii is considered complete without a flight with Inter- 
Island Airways. 


@ It will pay you to follow the example of Inter-Island 
Airways and submit your tire problem to General—the 
air minded company that originated and perfected the 
Streamline tire. 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


FACTORIES AT AKRON, OHIO 
TORONTO, CANADA » » » * * MEXICOCITY, MEXICO 


-IT’S A GENERAL 
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Superior Oil Company’s Fairchild “45” 


The new Wright powered production model Fairchild “45” 
was released for commercial sale last month. Faster cruis- 
ing speed, shorter take-off run (565° fully loaded), and 
increased rate of climb has resulted from recent clean-up 
changes and re-design of the original model. 
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Accident Investigations 


HE voluminous testimony paraded before the recent 

Senate Commerce Sub-Committee on Aircraft Acci- 
dents proves one paramount point: That an entirely new 
system of investigating aircraft accidents must be drafted 
and put into force immediately. 

To date the present system of investigation, instead of 
accomplishing possible remedies for minimizing accidents, 
has proved to be a hotbed of strife and discord; instead 
of promoting harmony and cooperation as should exist be- 
tween the Bureau of Air Commerce and the air lines, the 
investigations have been the breeding ground for passionate 
feuds; instead of affording the public actual fact and a 
scientific insight into the relatively small but none the less 
important aircraft accidents, the investigations have re- 
sulted in a wide range of pure conjecture, conflicting 
statements and whitewashed reports. 

It is not a case of who is in error, the Bureau of Air 
Commerce or the air lines. Rather, it is a case of intelli- 
gently probing one of the most serious and sensitive phases 
of modern air transport—that of investigation to deter- 
mine causes of air accidents to the end that no mystery 
will surround them any more than surrounds railroad and 
motorbus accidents which are methodically handled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is not the Bureau’s job to investigate aircraft acci- 
dents. Too often they run the chance of investigating their 
own limitations and mistakes, rendering a true, unbiased, 
intelligent report almost impossible. 

Accident boards of the future should be composed of 
men beyond Bureau or air line jurisdiction, outside the 
realm of those so closely connected with the problem. A 
staff of experts, familiar with all the phases relative to air 
accidents, free from any bias or prejudice or political co- 
ercion, could operate smoothly under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Unless that is accomplished immediately we cannot hope 
for much good to emanate from the investigations or sub- 
sequent publication of accident causes. The sorry prac- 
tice now in force is proving a boomerang rather than a 
boon to American aeronautics. The three-ring circus held 
before the Senate Sub-Committee definitely proves that 
fact. 


Major Al 


HEN fame and fortune accrue to outstanding person- 

alities in American aviation, the happy recipients gen- 
erally rest on their laurels and retire to the tall timbers, 
far from the madding crowd. Fortunately, though, 
there remains within the ranks of famous airmen a few 
staunch individuals who carry on important missionary 
work for aviation among the laity after they have gained 
the proper entree through the mediums of ability and pub- 
licity. Fortunately, this small band eschew isolation and 
retirement for the good of the flying game. 

When we peruse the list of famous airmen for those 
names that everyone knows, we are surprised to find a 
mere handful. Some are famous within the industry, some 
within and without, and a few are recognized only on the 
outside and not within. Those who fall into the middle 
category—known and recognized by the industry and lay- 
men alike—represent one of aviation’s most important as- 
sets. Upon their shoulders rests the responsibility of keep- 
ing contact with Mr. John Q. Public. 
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Editorials and Comments 


Of these few widely publicized personalities who have 
the knack of selling aviation to the average American, none 
has displayed his ability more convincingly than Major 


Al Williams. On the speaker’s stand, over the radio, in 
the daily newspapers—no matter the medium, Al turns 
out a splendid job. Characteristic to his breed, he is never 
too busy, never too tired to go on the program for the good 
of the flying business. 

Perhaps his most significant accomplishment has been 
among the kids who are coming along, threatening to create 
a nation of flyers within the next few years. While talking 
their language, Al not only educates them on the practical 
side of flight, but keeps their interest keen, alive and 
active, and, at the same time, gives the parents a good 
selling as well. For his guidance to youth alone, he is of 
inestimable value to aeronautics; the fruits of his labor will 
be permanent, as will be recognized more clearly when the 
thousands of youngsters now under his influence arrive 
to the age of maturity that will permit them to own and 
operate airplanes and take up the cause of flight for the 
average man. 

Al is a salesman. We need more like him. 


Air Tours 


GOOD barometer of increased flying activity may be 

found in the air tours that have been made and are 
being planned now within the borders of several states. 
This is the air tour season. Airmen in many states are 
proving to thousands of interested civilians the practicabil- 
ity and safety of modern airplanes for every day use. 

After long years of depression, today’s air tourists are 
without benefit of free gasoline, hotel rooms and other in- 
ducements that characterized the tours during the boom 
days. It is significant to note that 1936 tours are as suc- 
cessful as those during the boom days even though the 
gratis list of goods and services is practically nil. 

Surely there is hope for private flying when a group 
of airplane owners trek forth in a body and spend their 
hard-earned cash in such worthy enterprises. 

Perhaps the tour members realize their contribution to 
flight will return substantial profits on their investment in 
future months through a keener interest on the part of the 
public that takes form in more airplanes sold or in safe and 
adequate facilities for the airman in every town and ham- 
let where the public has been educated to accept the air- 
plane in the same light as other forms of modern transpor- 
tation. 


New Hope For The Air Corps 


AST month the House of Representatives unanimously 

passed three bills of major import. The first would 
increase the authorized strength of the Air Corps from 
1800 to 4000 planes. The second would authorize the 
Army to call to active duty members of the Air Corps 
Reserve in a number not to exceed 1350 and to employ 
certain officers until such time as the Air Corps can be 
brought up to proper strength. The third would create 
an Air Reserve Training Corps and give the War Depart- 
ment authority to cooperate with universities, colleges and 
aviation schools in training prospective military pilots. 

These bills must now go to Senator Morris Sheppard's 
Senate Military Affairs Committee before being voted on 
by the Senate. Now is the time for every aeronautical 
interest to gather strength and force the passage of these 
important bills that promise to elevate the United States 
from the company of fifth rate air powers. 











Flight Training For High Schools 


The Aviation Instructor of Teaneck, New Jersey, High School tells 
how an adequately planned aeronautical course can be made 
a desirable unit in any modern secondary school program. 


By A. 35. Nowo0d 


FoR some time, educators have considered the advisabil- 

ity of introducing aviation in the modern high school 
curriculum. 
ever, were doomed to failure largely from lack of an ade- 
quate Course of Study, the unwise selection of equipment, 
and unsuitable textbooks. Urged by an impelling persist- 
ance that extended over a three-year period when this work 


The sporadic efforts in this direction, how- 


was conducted as an extra-curricula activity, the High 
School at Teaneck, New Jersey, surmounted these major 
obstacles; and in January, 1934, successfully established 
a department of aviation in its curriculum. 

The success which has attended this course of instruc- 
tion—from the standpoint of safety, student and parental 
popularity, quality of instruction and results obtained ac 
cords Teaneck High School the distinction of being the 
first successful pioneer in the field of aviation training 
in secondary schools. 

From the very beginning of the public schools in this 
country, there has been an element of progressiveness in 
education. As long as idealism and practical interest exX- 
ists among educ itional thinkers, our schools will advance, 
not keeping step with, but clo sly following the advancing 
civilization in which the student must move. 

The student of secondary school age is intensely inter- 
ested in the modern trend of the outside world. It is as 
unfair to insist that he accept the educational program 
ot his father as it would be to ask his father to scrap the 
telephone, the dictaphone and modern business equipment 
and conduct his work as Ais father did. 

W ith ail transport lines flying millions ot miles on sched- 
ule yearly, passengers and goods moving through the air at 
high speeds to step up the tempo of modern commerce, our 
school boys and girls, as future citizens, will require an 
adequate knowledge of aviation. 

The student of today is, in most instances, an intense, 
serious, worker who knows what he wants and is always 
willing to meet the school half way if given modern, in- 
teresting, work to do. He will absorb the instincts of fair 
play, self-reliance, self control and honest workmanship if 
imparted thought subjects which he eagerly desires. 


NI has only to visit 

any airport from the 
large, modern plant to the 
small “pasture lot” field to 
recognize that young 
America is eager to learn 
the science ot flying 
Therefore, an adequately 
planned aviation course, 
taught by a well trained 
teacher, appears: to be a 
desirable unit in any mod 
ern secondary school pro 


gram. 


Dr. Harold Rugg has 
said that “Modern peda 
gogy conceives of subject 
matter not as a body of 
printed material to be 





learned but as a series of experiences.” This is the basic 
principle which has been applied to the development of our 
Course of Study in advance. The students learn by doing. 


First, of course, the student must have a purpose. It 
must be his purpose, and he must entertain it with en- 
thusiasm. He must be given practical proof of the theories 
expounded in the classroom; and the work must be so or- 
ganized and arranged that he will find the actual process 
of learning an interesting adventyre. We have discovered 
that these elements have functioned effectively in our 


present course of study. 


Y the very nature of the science of aeronautics it is nec- 
essary that the student of aviation have a general 
knowledge of many other subjects. The Teaneck Course 
in Aviation has been developed with this thought in mind. 
An effort has been made to correlate the units of the course 
with those subjects of the regular curriculum to which 
they are allied. For example, in the unit on aerodynamics, 
Boyle’s law, as taught in the subject of physics, is applied 
to air flow; Newton’s Law of motion, to airfoil action; 
the law of levers, to stabilizer action, etc. In the unit on 
aircraft structure, the subject of physics is again corre- 
lated with such topics as the strength of truss forms, ten- 
sile strength of metals, etc. 


The general school work is further correlated and ampli- 
fied by the practical application of High School algebra 
to the solution of lift-drag formulas; the application of 
geometric theorems to length and shape problems of air- 
craft structure. Chemistry enters into the fuel and lubri- 
cation studies; geology is made more alive in the work done 
in airport and general terrain survey, as well as in the 
study of “surface conditions affecting the aircraft com- 
pass.” 

Hygiene, as taught in school work, is applied in the 
practice of keeping the body in proper condition for the 
demands made upon it by flight; while the regular work 
in English is augmented by frequent practice in the de- 
velopment and delivery of technical papers before the 
class, and the defense of 
theories in debate. 


Not only is the element 
of correlation utilized in 
our present course of study, 
but an effort has also been 
made to utilize methods of 
presentation used by the 
teachers in the above-men- 
tioned subjects of the reg- 
ular school curriculum. 
Unless this is done, con- 
fusion will result in the 
minds of the students and 
their understanding of the 
scientific and mathemat- 
ical processes and solutions 
will be rendered more dif- 
ficult. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 








N organizing the mate- 

rial for this course, spe- 
cial attention has been giv- 
en to the problem of select- 
ing only such material as 
will vitalize the work and 
appeal to the student’s in- 
terest. The selection of 
such material has also been 
so organized that the aver- 
age student of secondary 
school age will find the 
subject matter not too ad- 
vanced for his high school 
level but also profitable to 
the extent to which it is 
pursued. 


One of the major units 
of this course covers the 
field of aerodynamics. This 
unit is designed to give the student a complete knowledge 
of the properties of air, both static and dynamic. He 1s 
also taught the law of gasses, Newton’s Laws of motion 
and their application to the moving air stream about an 
airfoil, and the recognition that air as a definite body is 
capable of supporting weight and offering resistance to 
motion. 


The student is further given an understanding of the 
various types of airfoils; and the general form of airfoils 
is studied so that students may learn their use. The ac- 
tion of stabilizing airfoils is experimentally determined; 
and a complete study made of the law of levers as ap- 
plied to the solution of design problems in stabilizer size and 
section. An aerodynamic balance is used in the laboratory 
to demonstrate the lift-drag ratio of several types of air- 
foils, and to observe the changing effect of speed as well as 
the angle of attack. With this equipment, the students 
are also enabled to note the design and use of control sur- 


faces. 


Another unit of the course covers aircraft structure 
which is so treated as to give the student an understand- 
ing of how and why each part is constructed in the con- 
ventional manner. This unit considers the various stresses 
and strains to be met in operation, the truss system of brac- 
ing, the factor of safety and general structure. The tubing 
system is studied in relation to its diagonal and longitud- 
inal members. Various tests are made on strength of ma- 
terials, bolted and welded fittings, and such specialized 
subjects as hydraulic shock absorbers, control operating 
systems, rigging wires, and struts. 


METEOROLOGY, being most important to the airman, 

is also incorporated in the course of study. The stu- 
dent is given a thorough knowledge of the expansion 
of gasses with heat, and is enabled to understand why 
unequal distribution of heat over the surface of the earth 
is the primary cause of airflow and weather. Thermal and 
contour currents are studied as well as relative and actual 
humidity; the formation of rain, hail. sleet and snow: 
cloud formations with their cause and indications; and 
the formation and movement of areas of high and low 
pressure are observed over long periods. 


The student is taught to analyze a weather map as is- 
sued by the government, considering such points as move- 
ment of “lows”, wind direction and velocity, temperature, 
position of isobars, dew point and cloud formations. At 
the conclusion of this study, each student is required to 
report on the conditions expected along a definite line of 








flight over an eight-hour 
period. 


Realizing that aviation 
is a subject often neglected 
in flight schools, this unit 
has been developed to a 
complete study of (three 
systems: “‘piloting,” “dead 
reckoning,” and “celestial 
avigation.” The student 
is taught the methods used 
in projecting various types 
of maps and charts; the 
interpretation of the air- 
way map, and the running 
sheet; and technique of 
map and chart work. The 
compass is studied in rela- 
tion to its errors and limit- 
ations, and in relation to 
its errors and limitations, and in relation to the use of the 
watch and airspeed indicator in “dead reckoning.” 


Considerable time is given to the study of the earth’s 
division into degrees of longitude and latitude and the re- 
lation of longitude to time. The sextant and chronometer 
are used to solve problems in nautical astronomy; and ade- 
quate practice is afforded in their use to enable the student 
to become proficient in locating position by the sun or 
stars, measuring heights by triangulation; and surveying 
airports. 


HILE it is not felt that the engineer or pilot need have 
a detailed knowledge of the actual work of main- 
taining his power plant, he should understand the theory 
of its operation and know the name and function of 
each part. With this in mind a power plant unit has been 
added to the course. With the use of a model engine, the 
student is taught the cycle of operation; and a complete 
aircraft power plant is dissembled and reassembled so that 
the student has a thorough knowledge of the structure, 
position, and use of each part. Regular inspection and 
simple adjustments are made by groups of students after 
various maladjustments have been made and recorded by 
the instructor; and the student is taught to make proper 
entries in the engine and ship log books as required by 
the government. 


The General Outcomes of the Course 


ITH the unprecedented advance of air transport today, 

touching as it does every phase of social and business 
activities, no person can afford to remain ignorant of at 
least some background of aviation knowledge; this course 
has been built about four major obiectives or outcomes: 
the cultural, scientific, vocational and physical. 


Any person can gain a better appreciation of the beau- 
ties of the earth and the eranduer of nature from experi- 
ence encountered while in flight practice. The knowledge, 
habits, and skills develaped in such work will eo far in the 
formation of such character traits as confidence, open- 
mindedness. tolerance, and iudgment. Then. too, these 
elements will be irresistably reflected in his social, economic, 
and political life. 

For the student of science this course acts as a prepara- 
tion for advanced work in such subjects as properties of 
materials, mehanics. action of gasses, applied mathematics, 
and many allied subjects. The presentation of such sub- 
iects as physics, astronomy, chemistry and trigonometry 
in a practical manner, covered with the sugar-coating of 








interest, will develop habits of study which will be of 
great value in college or engineering school. 

For the student who cannot pursue his studies further 
in the university, this course will lay a definite founda- 
tion for a career in aviation; as it takes the student through 
the primary stage of flight training and through all the 
theory needed for a pilot’s license. A student should be 
able to leave high school with a commercial pilot’s license 
and be prepared to enter at once into productive aviation. 

No one who has observed the aviation class in advanced 
stages can doubt the value, from a physical standpoint, of 
this type of training. The very nature of the work with 
its constant activity in the clean, pure, air of the higher 
altitudes, together with the knowledge that a pilot must 
keep fit for quick thinking and mental-muscular coordina- 
tion—all combine to develop the student in clean living, 
cool-headed, bright-eyed youngsters who are living. 

When one compares the value received from this course 
with the total cost, there is no doubt of its desirability. 
When we think of it in terms of preparation for engi- 
neering colleges, as preliminary training for actual self- 
support, as an asset in general business and social life, and 
as a method of dev eloping a sound body, and the habit of 
keeping it sound, its commercial value becomes evident. 


N THIS work the most powerful force known to educa- 

tors is called into service—namely that the student 
learns by doing. The power of interest with its accom- 
panying desire for knowledge is used to its fullest extent and 
the principles of growth are fully provided for. The 
practice in skills enters into the actual flight training and 
the entire course has been built along the unit system, mak- 
ing the course profitable to the extent to which it is pur- 
sued. And finally, the grade placement of materials has 
been so arranged that the work is at all times co-ordinated 
with the general school work. 

To accomplish the best results in this specialized subject, 
the administration must give careful thought to the se- 
lection of the instructor. He must have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the practical as well as the theoretical side 
of aviation. He must be, by law, a transport pilot with 
a federal license for instruction of students in flight. But 
this is not enough. He must understand and like young 
people; he must understand classroom work and be first 
and always a teacher. 

The size of the classes should be controlled by the fa- 
cilities at hand but it has been found that classes composed 
of a greater number than thirty-five students cannot be 
handled with the proper degree of efficiency. Therefore, 
it is suggested that classes be composed of not more than 
thirty carefully selected students. 

Contrary to general opinion, the material need for class- 
room work is not costly. Much of the laboratory equip- 
ment of a modern high school may be adapted to aeronau- 
tical use and the few pieces of special equipment needed 
may be procured at any airport or constructed in the 


school shop. 
For field work in avigation, the class needs only a “school 
type” bubble sextant, two cheap watches for use as chrono- 


meters, and a supply of maps, charts and plotting sheets 
that may be purchased from the government at low cost. 

Such special material as wing ribs, fuselage sections, 
spars, hydraulic shock cylinders, rubber shock cords, etc., 
may be procured by the pilot-instructor without cost, and 
the other special material may be procured at extremely 
low cost if the material list as given in the course outline 
is followed closely. 

While the flight section must use only the best equip- 
ment to be had, the cost need not be excessive. At the pres- 
ent time there are several good, light airplanes on the mar- 
ket that are strong enough for the punishment of student 
flight, and inexpensive to operate and maintain. Such air- 
planes have the further advantage of being hard enough 
to handle to really train the student to fly. 


General Requirements 


VERY student enrolled in the first year course must have 

passed his 15th birthday, submit his parents’ consent 
in writing, and pass a satisfactory physical examination by 
the school physician. Every student enrolled in the sec- 
ond year course must have completed the first year work 
with an average of “C” or better, and comply with the 
requirements of the United States Government for a 
student pilot’ permit. These requirements necessitate ap- 
pearance before an army doctor for a physical examina- 
tion. A fee of $10.00 is charged for this examination, the 
cost of which is assumed by the student. The government 
requires, in addition, that every student must have passed 
his 16th birthday. 

The Teaneck course is open to eleventh and twelfth grade 
students only. The first year course is given five periods 
per week, and the second year course is given three periods 
per week with an additional two periods of laboratory 
or “field work.” 

An occasional exception, however, is made where a 
tenth grade student, who complies with the federal re- 
quirements and who would in the judgment of the high 
school principal, profit by such a course, is permitted to 
enroll in Aviation 1. 


THE WORK in Teaneck High School has passed the pre- 

liminary experimental stage and is now an accepted 
part of the Industrial Arts Department. Although Teaneck 
is, at this time, the only community in the United States 
having such a course in the public school system, other com- 
munities will eventually be forced by general demand to 
incorporate such a course. 

The Teaneck course has passed through its first stage 
of research and experimentation and is now presented for 
further development as a definite unit of work. A pro- 
gram of development is under way which will shortly 
make available to all schools, a complete guide to the or- 
ganiation of similar courses. 

This course will be complete, consisting of a syllabus, a 
teacher’s guide, a laboratory manual, an equipment and 
material list, class and field log books, flight instruction 
schedule, student record cards, and a complete cost ac- 
counting system. 
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Two-Way Radio For The Private 


Flier 


Check into the reasonably priced transmitters now available for 
the private owner of aircraft; they're light, efficient, reliable. 


By Larry J. Fisher 


HE average private pilot is inclined to think of two-way 

radio as a luxury associated only with heavy transport 
airplanes. Although the radio receiver is beginning to 
find acceptance in his mind, he still thinks that the various 
radio aids are devoted exclusively to scheduled airlines. 
As a matter of fact, he probably has never given a second 
thought to the matter, feeling that his smaller ship and 
limited finances would not permit the installation of such 
equipment. 

Increased production with its subsequent lowering of 
costs, and improvements in the sets to lessen their weight 
has now made it almost imperative that every airplane owner 
do a little investigating of his own about modern two- 
way radio. For it means not only increased safety and 
greater personal convenience for himself but cheaper opera- 
tion of his airplane as well. 

First, let’s banish the popular misconception that the 
government radio aids are for the airlines’ exclusive use. 
Regarding this, Frederick R. Neely, Chief of the Aero- 
nautic Information Section, Bureau of Air Commerce, 
says: 

“Radio facilities of the Federal Airways System are 
for the use of all who fly. Air lines are the most con- 
sistent users because their craft operate on schedules and 
do more flying at night and in poor visibility than other 
craft. However, many other pilots fly the airways, and 
if their airplanes are radio-equipped, they are in a 
position to gain the same advantages from the use of 
the aids to air navigation that the airline pilots enjoy.” 

These facilities of the Department of Commerce include 
radio communication stations for weather broadcasts and 
emergency messages to aircraft; radio range beacons for 
directional guidance; radio marker beacons to assist in 
locating strategic points, such as intermediate landing 
fields and, in many cases, giving directional guidance over 
short distances; and finally, weather reporting service in- 
volving the use of teletypewriter circuits and point-to- 
point radio. 


AKE this weather business, for instance. Weather, you 

know, can be anything in four hundred miles. Although 
you may have a bright, sunny takeoff point, a zero-zero 
may have rolled in suddenly at your destination. If your 
aircraft is not radio equipped, you would probably plow 
cheerfully into the stuff, not knowing what lies ahead. 
Or, even if you have a receiver, there is a possibility that 
you might miss the weather broadcast from the station 
at your destination and would have to wait about an hour 
for the next one. 

Here is where the transmitter fits into the picture. 
Beginning last February, the government maintains a con- 
stant 24-hour watch on the 3105 k. c. communication 
band. (3120 k. c. is an alternate frequency for com- 
munication if the other band is crowded.) Picking up the 
microphone, you would call the nearest D. of C. station on 
this frequency and request the weather at your destination. 
It would be promptly and accurately given, regardless of 
which station along the route you contacted. You could 
then change your flight plans accordingly. 
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These stations are all interconnected by teletype, conse- 
quently the weather for any point is available in a few 
minutes. With a network of radio communication sta- 
tions located at strategic points over the country, the pilot 
should have no difficulty in contacting one of them under 
any circumstances. The Department of Commerce will be 
glad to send you a list of these stations, describing their 
facilities. 

Perhaps the most efficient use of your transmitter would 
be in connection with the winds aloft. Varying from one 
broadcast per day to one every three hours, according to 
the degree of traffic and demand as estimated by the 
Weather Bureau, the private flyer is confronted with the 
necessity of waiting until next broadcast, which may 
be one hour or ten, if he only has a receiver of limited 
range. But if the pilot is equipped with a transmitter, he 
can easily request a special report on winds aloft and 
immediately take advantage of tail winds at certain 
altitudes. 

In one day’s flying alone, four to five hours flying 
time, as well as 20 to 50 gallons of gasoline, oil, and wear 
and tear, can be saved by utilizing favorable winds. Within 
a short time this feature alone would pay the modest cost 
of the two-way installation. 

We all hope, of course, that no need for emergency use 
of the equipment will ever be necessary but if the occa- 
sion does arise, you would be mighty glad that you had 
that mike. Numerous instances are on record where a 





THE W. E. 1SA MIDGET TRANSMITTER 
The light weight and compact size of modern aircraft transmitters 
permit neat and out-of-the-way installations. This one is placed 
conveniently under the rear cabin seat of A. Felix du Pont's private 
plane. 








ship has been brought in safely in a fog solely by means of 
the radio. All 
microphones and can go out on the field, listen for the 


ground stations have long cords on their 


pilot's motor and direct him to a safe landing—providing, 
however, that the pilot had a transmitter to request this aid. 


R. Z. Glass, a prominent Southern pilot, who has done 
considerable pioneering work in two-way communica- 
tion for the private flier, stated that, without exception, 
the Department ot Commerce ground men have always been 
extremely accomodating. By contacting them on 3105 
k. c., you can ask them to notify your friends to meet you 
desired, they will 


send collect telegrams or do any service within their power. 


at the airport of your destination. 


However, don’t abuse the privilege or expect them to drag 
you out dates for a big night. Incidentally, pilots are 
encouraged to work the smaller marker beam stations which 
have less trafic than the main stations and offer the same 


service and facilities. 


Glass’ most striking example of accommodation of these 
men was the instance when he was flying from San Antonio 
to Houston with the weather getting steadily worse. The 
ceiling kept moving down and down; Glass was finally 
forced down to 100 feet with less than two blocks visibil- 
ity. He was following the beam directly into the Houston 
airport and was close enough for the beam to be very 
sharp. Just as he reached the outskirts of the city, he 
suddenly realized that it was time for a weather broad- 
cast and that the beam would be shut down for it. 

Here was a predicament! Losing the beam for even 
that short length of time would mean that he might find 
himself wrapped around some of Houston’s tall buildings. 
Without a transmitter, he would have been helpless. As 
it was, he merely picked up the microphone, called the 
station and asked them to keep the beam on until he 
reached the airport. 

They did not even interrupt the beam long enough to 
and in a few minutes more, Glass was down 
his slightly delayed w eather 


say “okay” 
safely and the operator gave 


report. 


ITH the increase of air trafhc, two-way radio will soon 


busy airports, the private 
He will be 


the position of other planes and airliners and 


be a virtual necessity. 
flyer can be brought in safely in bad weather. 
informed 
can, in turn, tell the control tower his own $ position. 
Danger of collision is thereby averted. The control tower 
can also tell him just when to land. 
For takeoffs, too, there is sufficient power on the modern 
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RCA'S Most Popular Unit Is The AVT-7 
The above installation outline illustrates the simplicity of arrange- 
ment available with the 26 to 28 pound transmiters, which afford 
100% modulated radio telephony or CW telegraph with 10 watts 
power. Both models operate from the standard 12-volt aircrait 
battery. 


transmitter to enable the pilot on the ground to com- 
municate with the airport traffic man, who can inform 
him when everything is clear for his takeoff. 

Another popular misconception is that it is necessary 
to pass an intricate examination in order to secure a license 
to operate a radiophone transmitter. Actually, all that 
is required to secure the third class radiophone license is a 
written examination on the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Radio Communications Bureau. The average man 
can familiarize himself with these in thirty minutes of 
study. No technical radio knowledge is required. The 
examination may be taken at any Federal Radio Com- 
munication District Office. The questions will remind you 
of the “written” you were given when you got your first 
pilot’s license. 

The transmitter must be licensed by the owner of the 
airplane. He must be a citizen of the United States. It 
is required that the transmitter has frequency stability, 
but the crystal control, built in on the newer sets, takes 
care of that automatically. 


HREE manufacturers have sent us some brief specifica- 

tions and descriptions of their popular equipment which 
we pass on to you for your information. 

The RCA Manufacturing Company’s aviation radio sec- 
tion has developed a very efficient and low cost transmitter 
for the private flyer. Known as the AVT-7 and 7A trans- 
mitter (depending upon the power supply unit), RCA’s 
contribution permits a choice of two relatively close trans- 
mission frequencies (such as 3105ke and 3120ke.) avail- 
able through the flip of a cockpit switch, assuring the 
pilot at all times a reliable means of communication with 
airport or Bureau of Air Commerce stations. 

Model AVT-7 consists of only three light units: Trans- 
mitter, Vibrator Power Supply, and Control Panel. Model 
AVT-7A is identical, except that the Power Supply includes 

Dynamotor. Neat and compact the small bulk of these 
units will fit into any aircraft; and remote control permits 
a wide choice of weight distribution. Telephone com- 
munication is provided with 100°; modulation of 10 
watt carrier; fine side tone. For telegraphic communica- 
tion 10 watts of CW carrier are available. 

Power consumption is less than that of the average 
landing light. Crystal controlled oscillator-power am- 
plifier type, the compact transmitter is operated from power 
supplied by a standard aircraft 12 volt storage battery or 
other 12 volt direct current course. During telephony 
full current is drawn only during voice transmission. 

On telegraphy, full current is drawn only when the 
key is closed. Filament and relay power are obtained 
direct from the 12 volt source. Plate and bias power 
are behind from the power unit. A charging generator, 
supplying 5 to 10 amps at 12 volts, will be desirable to 
keep the battery fully charged and will insure the avail- 
ability of the required transmitter power at all times dur- 
ing flight. 


HE Trans-Air manufactured by Aircraft Radio Com- 

pany, is a neat, compact unit weighing only seven pounds. 
The complete installation with battery, dynamotor, head- 
phones, microphones, etc., weighs only 21 pounds. It is 
rated at 13 watts and has a daytime range of 200 to 300 
miles and at night will reach out some 450 or 500 miles. 
This transmitter requires only 10 amperes and this is used 
only while actually talking. One charging of the battery 
is sufficient to overate it for about 12 hours continually; 
however, by installing a small and inexpensive wind driven 
generator. the battery charging can be forgotten. No 
special shieldine is reauired for the transmitter if the ship 
is already shielded and bonded for a regular receiver. 

A unique feature of the Trans-Air is the microphone 
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ONCE HIS HOBBY, TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION IS NOW HIS PROFESSION 
R. Z. Glass of Dallas, Texas, who manufactures the 21 pound Trans-Air. 
He has worked stations as far as four hundred miles away. 


button. By pushing this tiny button, the following opera- 
tions are performed: 

1. The headphones are disconnected from the receiver 
and cut in on the transmitter, enabling the pilot to listen to 
himself talk (which makes for easier and more distinct 
enunciation ). 


2. The transmitter generator is started. 

3. The antenna is switched from receiver to transmit- 
ter. 

4. The microphone is turned on. 


The transmitter is first put in operation by turning on 
the master switch and it is ready to go in ten seconds. In 
the air, the master switch is left in the “on” position and 
the pilot may begin talking the instant he presses the 
button of the microphone. When the button is not 
depressed, no current is consumed. 

The receiver recommended by the Trans-Air manufac- 
turers weighs 16 pounds, giving the radio equipment a 
total weight of only 37 pounds. Several combinations of 
wave bands may be obtained on this receiver: Communica- 
tion and beam, broadcast and beam, or broadcast and com- 
munication. 

The manufacturers recommend a short antenna for the 
receiver and a trailing wire antenna for the transmitter, 
although one antenna will serve the purpose. Good re- 
sults have been obtained with the trailing wire antenna; 
in fact, exhaustive tests have shown that it is about 300°, 
more efficient than any other kind. Of the resonance type, 
it is about 65 feet long and is fastened to the tail and al- 
lowed to drag freely. Although this would seem to lead to 
entanglements, actually very little trouble has been ex- 
perienced with this type of installation. When storing the 
plane, the wire may be wrapped around the tail group or 
rolled on to a spool. 

Few transmitters are effective over a mile or so when 
the ship is on the ground. The manufacturers of Trans- 
Air are conducting a series of experiments with a balloon 
which will tow the antenna wire up. In the event of a 
forced landing, the pilot, when on the ground, can release 
the balloon and the antenna will be in a position to enable 
the transmitter to “get out” and establish communication 
with a station. 


HE 19A Midget Transmitter is made by Western Elec- 
tric. It is so small you can hold it in the palm of your 
hand, operates on phone, CW and MCW. Simply throw a 


three-way switch for the type of operation desired. On 
phone it is 100‘ modulated. Complete with shock-proof 
mounting, it weighs about 11 pounds and is only 8'2x9'/2x 
6'/2 inches in size. 


The transmitter operates over the frequency range be- 
tween 2 and 7 megacycles. With voice and tone telegraphy 
the output is § watts; with continuous wave telegraphy the 
output is 1§ watts. Filament power is obtained from a 
12 volt battery, high voltage for the tube plates being sup- 
plied by a 550 volt dynamotor operated from the same 
battery. 

Any two frequencies within the band may be obtained 
by merely inserting the proper crystal and adjusting the 
single tuning control. A twin crystal unit is available for 
use with the transmitter which enables the pilot to trans- 
mit on either 3105 or 3120 kilocycles, the frequencies as- 
signed by the Federal Communications Commission for 
calling and working with any Department of Commerce 
Station along the commercial airlines or with any airport 
equipped for such service. 

Only two vacuum tubes are employed in the transmitter. 
Both are of the same type, a recently developed power 
pentode tube ( Western Electric No. 307A). The first tube 
acts as either an amplifier, a modulating amplifier or a 

(Continued on Page 24) 





THE TRANS-AIR 13 WATT TRANSMITTER 
This model is conveniently located well in the rear of the Jacobs 
Beechcraft shown above. All wires and connections disappear 
behind the rear seat. Note convenient arrangement of the micro- 
phone, which is accessible to passengers and pilot alike. 








Dirt Flies At Nashville’s New Port 


Of all the airport projects now in construction with Federal 
funds, the most important in the South is Nashville’s munici- 
pal which will boast the longest paved runway in America. 


By W. Burr Cullom 


TH Y’RE paraphrasing the song hit and singing “dirt 
gets in your eyes” at Nashville’s new airport. Not only in 


one’s eyes, but nose, ears and clothes. The construction 


gangs are wrecking houses, rooting up trees and literally 
making the dirt fly. 


And Nashville is to have her airport at last! It was a 
great and furious battle to get it, say the air-minded boys 
while tasting the first fruits of their victory. And they 
thank their lucky stars that the idea, the man and the 
means met at the crucial moment. They look back over 
the bitter years of struggle and recall the plans, the hopes, 
the disappointments, and the sometimes weak but carefully 
nursed demand—all ot w hich together frequently appeared 
to be futile. And it was futile until the crucial moment 
arrived—with the air-minded World War hero, the hard- 
hitting, tenacious, yet kindly, West Pointer, Colonel Harry 
S. Berry, at the helm of the Work Progress Administration 


in Tennessee. 


The job of running the af- 


The Berry program is well balanced but air fields fit into 
it conspicuously. 

The nearest facilities to Nashville are at the old, half- 
forgotten, certainly outmoded, McConnell Field, at the 
western outskirts of the city. McConnell was an enthu- 
siastic thrust in the right direction by a city that was 
deeply conscious of its strategic position as a possible air 
center. This was due no doubt to the flying start that 
the 105th Aviation Squadron gave it. But McConnell, 
serving well its day, in time proved to be inadequate. It 
was a source of danger in the rapidly developing field of 
aviation. It was too narrow one way. Too small for big 
ships. Too close to railroad embankments, telegraph wires, 
and bordering forest trees of an adjacent residential park. 
There were no runways, only dust, clay or mud as the 
season offered. Some say it was a mistake, while a few 
loyal sports still contend that it is adequate. But McCon- 
nell was a stumbling block for years to further develop- 
The experience burned deep into the minds of the 

unforgetting taxpayer. 


ment. 





fairs of the WPA is a tick- 
lish one at best and one that 
takes a tough skin. The task 
was to put men to work. 
Many useful things can be 
done, but the minute some- 
thing practical is projected, 
there arises the familiar cry 
that the government is in- 
terferring with private busi- 
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MURFREESBORO, thirty- 

one miles away, progres- 
sive, ambitious and quick to 
see the golden opportunity, 
snatched the chair from un- 
der Nashville’s complacency. 
The surprised taxpayer awoke 
| one morning to find that 
Murfreesboro had secured the 


location of Sky Harbor at her 


oy” 


















ness. On the other hand, if t 

the projects picked out are g door; it was Murfreesboro’s 

not of a practical nature in e i “scoop.” Since the building 

every respect, other patriots & Rysnwary 3300 er } of Sky Harbor, air travel to 
’ and from Nashville has been 


go red with rage over “boon- 
doggling.” 

Colonel Berry is an engi- 
neer himself. He once head- 
ed Tennessee's State High 
way Department. He al- 
ready knew of the struggle 
for airports, and he at once 
saw the possibility of putting 
men to work and, at the same 
sorely 








time providing for 
needed facilities. The result 
is that Tennessee and Nash- 
ville will be on the air map 


in a bigger way than the most 


a 


enthusiastic had hoped. 


So the dirt is flying at 
Nashville and at four other 
points where the doughty 
Colonel has approved first 


class ports. In addition, he 





has approved projects for 
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forced to journey the twenty- 
six miles and pay tribute to 
the little city’s energy. 


In all the plans, safety was 
the first consideration. Cost 
and convenience were next. 
In the interest of safety, aerol- 
ogists sent up balloons and 
the weather man dug up his 
data. Prevailing winds were 
charter. Fog areas that fol- 
lowed the winding Cumber- 
land River were spotted, 
charted and avoided. Oblig- 
ing local pilots studied sites 
from the air. Then the 
Mayor appointed a commit- 
tee of civic leaders, headed by 
Will T. Cheek, twice Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This committee listed 








landing fields at three towns 
between Bristol and Nashville. 


Even on paper, Nashville's plans for the future are quite evident. 


all the available sites. It 
quickly eliminated those of- 
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fering natural hazards, and which for other reasons were 
obviously unsuitable. Then all of the information was 
placed before the Bureau of Air Commerce at Washington 
and, in addition, prominent air line engineers were con- 
sulted. 

The engineers who made the final choice were inter- 
ested only in selecting the best site. After intensive study, 
a tract composed of four farms embracing 337 acres was 
This land lies to the southeastward of the city 
on the Dixie Highway that runs from Sault Ste Marie 
through Nashville, past Sky Harbor, and on to Atlanta 
and Miami. It is six miles from the city limits, and twenty 
miles from Murfreesboro’s “scoop.” It takes forty min- 


chosen. 


utes to drive in from 
that port, whereas the 
new location is only 
fifteen minutes away 
from uptown. That 
permits better mail and 
passenger connections. 


A site once selected, 
the engineers went to 
work on specifications. 
Colonel Berry put his 
planning board, headed 
by R. W. Jones, Chief 
Engineer, to work. 
WPA engineers exam- 
ined and passed on 
every point. Nothing 
was left to guess or bias. 
It was promptly decid- 
ed that there should be 
plenty of room. As a matter of fact, when Engineer Kee 
of the American Airlines was consulted, he insisted that 
there should be no runway of less than 3,000 feet. 


IS point carried, for of all the ports being built by WPA 

in Tennessee, the shortest runway will be 3,300 feet. 
As finally approved by Colonel Berry, the Nashville run- 
ways were all gratifyingly over that length. One of 
these lying in a southwest-northeast direction will be 4,000 
feet in paved length. Another of a general southeast- 
northwest layout will be 4,000 feet long. These will be 
the longest paved runways in the United States. The cross 
bar, lying in a practically east-west line, will be 3,300 feet. 
All will be surfaced with concrete. This provision, with 
the excellent drainage being provided, will permit, clean, 
sound landings. The sloppy, muddy fields now so common, 
will be a thing of the past so far as this model port is con- 
cerned. One of the few in this country to be so equipped, 
the southwest-northeast runway will have a beam for 
blind landing should the fogs of the Cumberland or the 
smoke that sometimes hangs over the city obscure the field. 

The service-center, consisting of an administration build- 
ing, hangars, shops and a plaza for auto parking, will be 
reached from the field by concrete taxi strips extending 
from the junctions of the runways. 

The hangars will follow generally the lines of Bolling 
Field Hangar at Washington. There will be a city admin- 
istration building, since the field is owned and will be 
managed by the city. This will be a three-story structure, 
designed along modernistic lines of architecture and with 
an exterior of brick or stucco. It will contain ample office 
space for the air lines, radio room, weather bureau, restau- 
rant, rest rooms and lobbies, and will be surmounted by a 
radio control tower. In addition to the facilities for air 
lines and private ships, the 105th National Guard Observa- 
tion Squadron, which enjoys the distinction of being the 
first National Guard Squadron organized in the United 
States, will have a hangar and two separate buildings. 





Some $750,000 are going into this W. P. A. project. Long without an adequate, 
close-in airport, Nashville will soon have one of the finest fields in the nation. 


These buildings, being specially designed with needs of 
the military outfit in view, will contain an assembly room, 
drill hall and a radio station. This latter station will be 
maintained by the Air Corps of the U. S. Army. 

The two hangars will be 120° x 125’ with rigid roof 
frames. There will be doors at each end with clearance of 
22’ x 120°. An interesting specification and the one that 
entails so much moving of dirt is that no runway grade 
will exceed 142‘%, and no point of the landing field will 
have a greater grade than 2‘. 

Parking space is being provided for 500 cars, but if ever 
the need should arise for more room, there is enough avail- 
able. In the past special meets have attracted thousands of 
visitors and roads in all 
directions from the 
field were congested. 
There should be no such 
congestion at the new 
port for the field is 
bounded by hard sur- 
faced roads with ample 
shoulders for parking. 
Between four and five 
miles of such frontage 
should take care of all 
needs, even the im- 
mense crowds that are 
expected at the dedica- 
tion exercises to be held 
in the fall of 1936. 


A HAPPY SIGHT AT NASHVILLE 


HE magnitude of the 

undertaking will be 
seen from the fact 
that an estimated 55,000 barrels of cement will be 
required to cover the 45 acres of runways with 6” con- 
crete slab, 300 cubic yards of which will be required daily 
after the pouring starts about June Ist. In order to fur- 
nish the 25,000 gallons of water needed daily, an 8-inch 
pipe line is being run to the nearest point of the city’s 
supply, which is in State Hospital grounds three-fourth 
miles to southeast. This line will afford ample fire pro- 
tection for the hangars and other buildings, as well as 
for the big 24-passenger planes that the American Airlines 
plan to use on its route through the city. All trees are being 
removed from both sides of all roads excepting the one at 
the western boundary. On the south side of the Dixie 
Highway all hazards, including trees, telegraph and tele- 
phone lines and fences are being cleared for a distance of 
551 feet. 

It is estimated that the cost of the airport, exclusive of 
land, which was provided by the city, will approximate 
$630,000. The land, including the removal of obstruc- 
tions, cost $120,000, thus entailing a total expenditure of 
$750,000. At this writing, April 20, the work is about 
20‘, complete. While it is expected that the entire job 
will be completed in the fall of 1936, the field will probably 
be used for commercial service before that date. Already 
the committee of citizens headed by Mr. Will T. Cheek, 
has received a large pile of cachets to be mailed on the first 
plane leaving the port. 

From the social standpoint, the best part of the devlop- 
ment is that Colonel Berry has found a way to provide a 
splendid facility that is sorely needed, and he is doing it 
with practically all common labor. He is enabled to give 
jobs to 330 men with an estimated 1,500 dependents. It 
is quite certain that had he selected other types of projects 
for employment, fewer men would have received jobs. 

So Tennessee is really kicking up the dirt. Should any 
mysterious, unaccountable dust storms sweep over the 
Southland, it may be well to keep this fact in mind in 
order to allay the fears of the timorous! 








New Horizons For Fixed Base Operator 


A dispenser of flight instruction finds a re-equip- 
ment program necessary in the campaign for new 
business, and points the way to greater volume. 


By Herbort L. Gray, Nr. 


LYING school and airport operators, for the most part, 

have their future tied up in the program for the develop- 
ment of the light airplane. This interesting development 
is taking place along lines which have been foretold by 
farsighted prophets from the earliest days of commercial 
aviation. 


However near the corner may be, it is safe to say that 
we haven't as yet rounded it, and, like the depression corner 
which lurked in the offing during the Hoover adminis- 
tration and never arrived without some housecleaning, 
popular flying is not to be expected to turn the long pro- 
phesied corner without a program of re-alignment of 
modern business conditions coupled with popular demand. 

In the first place, large scale production of light air- 
planes and power plants 
is NOt going to be under- 
taken by any factory 
just out of public spirit 
or philanthropy. Nor 
can the public be ex 
pected to lead the way 
toward popular flying; 
they must be educated 
through a high type of 
salesmanship on the part 
of the air service and 
airport operators. The 
approach to the herald 
ed “corner,” then, is 
through this latter 
channel, slow, deliber 
ite and impressive sales- 
manship that creates and 
holds new business. 


Public relationship 
with the great potential 
body of future flyers is 
maintained directly and 
closely through the 


industry; year by year 
it grows and expands 
without benefit of large additions to capital investment. 
Some of the normal growth may be accounted for largely 
by the increase and improvement of municipal airports and 
when it becomes recognized generally that this end of the 
flying business is the most conducive to actual progress, 
suitable landing fields and facilities in every town and 
village will be the forerunner of a plane in every household. 


HI initiative for the selling job ahead lies with the air 

service operators. The reason is simple. The clue is 
in the makeup of men’s minds. An operator is financially 
interested in and has unfaltering faith in the flying business. 
All others—those on the outside—have affairs more im- 
portant to them, whether it be their profession, their avo- 
cation or their game of golf. Consequently we, a small 
band of air service operators, must capture their interest 
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fixed base branch of the Modern light plane equipment affords a source of new business where none existed before. New 


apparently existed before. Lower rates make for profitable volume. 


and create understanding and faith in the airplane as the 
best medium of modern transportation. When this job is 
done we can expect those on the outside to favor provision 
of proper facilities even though a poverty in flying activity 
exists in their respective towns and cities. 


First we must have the facilities, then work toward an 
increase in volume and efficiency of operations. The aver- 
age man is drawn toward the crowd and it is our problem 
to attract more people to our hangar doors on business bent 
rather than sight-seeing cruises. Now that fairly ade- 
quate and modern flying equipment is available at lower 
costs than ever before, the first step is a re-equipment pro- 
gram, coupled with a revision in flying rates, either on a 
mileage or per hour basis, depending of course upon the 
type of operations en- 
gaged in. 

Rate revision must be 
undertaken, it is true, 
but only in the light of 
the separate factors in 
each operator’s particu- 
lar case. Size and type 
of equipment needed, 
location and size of 
trade territory, the class 
of people with whom 
most business is done as 
well as climatic and sea- 
sonal factors, must be 
taken into account. It 
has been demonstrated 
successfully that low 
rates in the category of 
student training can be 
maintained with proper 
light plane equipment 
and prove a source of 
much _ new business 
where none apparently 


low rates are calculated 
to cover cost of depre- 
ciation, operation, pilot’s time and first class maintenance 
of the aircraft. In place of high returns on capital invested, 
the operator may feel it more valuable to obtain a useful 
promotion of his business and an extension of his contact 
with a growing market by doing a volume of business and 
offering lower rates with profit accruing from volume. 


REFER especially to the organization of flying clubs. 
For example in towns where colleges and universities 
are located, college flying clubs may be formed which can 
be affiliated with the National Intercollegiate Flying Club. 
The sport of flying is a great attraction to men of college 
age, who, in a few years assume positions with responsibility 
and a more serious interest in flying later on. It is neces- 
sary to encourage such organizations by developing group 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Commerce Poll of Pilots’ Opinion 


OME of the New Dealers charged with the administra- 

tion of aviation matters are getting tired of absorbing 
punches. As it is hard for them to hit out for themselves 
they have decided to put up the best defensive they can. 

That consists of explanatory reports and statements that 
are “handed out” to newspapermen just as the writers are 
preparing to get their pre-election pieces into shape. 

The New Dealers would like to see their material rewrit- 
ten and of course their fondest hope is that some big hearted 
fellow will go right to pieces after reading it and print the 
stuff. 

Unfortunately, as much as we would like to bring a ray 
of sunshine into their lives, we can’t print it all. There are 
two reasons for this. The first is that we haven’t the space 
and it would not make a good serial, and secondly you 
would not read it if we did let it all see the light of day. 

One of these documents just received is from the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. It is printed in two parts. The first is 
four pages, the second, alas, is 27 pages. Its heading, writ- 
ten by a good newspaperman now working for the govern- 
ment, runs like this: “Transport Pilots Report to Bureau 
of Air Commerce, Department of Commerce, That Federal 
Aids to Air Navigation are Efficient and Dependable.” Ob- 
viously this mass of information assembled under this head- 
ing was distributed in answer to charges before Senator 
Copeland’s Committee that the Federal Aids are neither 
efficient nor dependable. 

Another document dropped on our desk is from the 
WPA. A note on it says this: 

“The attached progress report is made in response to 
numerous inquiries and is the first of a series presenting the 
actual state of operations of airway and airport projects 
being constructed under the Works Progress Administra- 
tion.” 

We are particularly interested in the words “inquiries” 
and “‘series.””. One disrespectful Washington commentator 
has said that the “inquiries” must have come from Demo- 
cratic campaign speakers and if the rest of the “‘series’’ is 
sent to him he will ask Mr. Farley’s assistant to carry it 
back where it came from. 

First let us look at the report sent out by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. As long as the charges against Mr. Vidal 
and his assistants have been carried in such detail it is only 
fair that the Government’s answer be examined. 


ERE are some excerpts from the Bureau’s introductory 
statement which was released together with the com- 
posite report presenting the results of the survey in detail: 
“Opinions of more than 1,000 transport pilots with a 
combined flying experience exceeding 3,000,000 hours are 
represented in a report on Bureau of Air Commerce aids to 
navigation which has just been made available. 
“Expressing satisfaction with the Federal Airways Sys- 
tem in general, with the efficiency and dependability of the 
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aids to air navigation and the competency of the men op- 
erating them, the pilots also frankly criticized some features 
and offered suggestions for improvements. The report is 
a compilation of answers to a twelve-page questionnaire 
mailed last September to every pilot who holds a license in 
the transport grade, about 7,000 in all. Returns came in 
from 1,152, which was considered an excellent return in 
view of the length of the questionnaire and its searching 
character. 

“In view of the greatly increased use of the radio for air 
navigation during the past two years, requiring many addi- 
tional stations, it was considered significant that 85 per 
cent of those answering a question in regard to the relia- 
bility of the Department of Commerce radio beams stated 
that they were better than two years ago; 11 per cent 
thought they were about the same, and 4 per cent said they 
were worse. An objection frequently expressed was to in- 
terruption of the directional signals for broadcasting weather 
reports. Those making this objection want the weather 
broadcasts but prefer to have them under some arrange- 
ment which will make it necessary to interrupt direction- 
al signals. 

“Ninety-seven per cent of the pilots considered the per- 
sonnel of the Air Navigation Division of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce competent and properly cooperative, and 77 per 
cent testified that the present Bureau system of disseminat- 
ing notices and warnings to airmen, by teletype, radio and 
mail, was satisfactory. 

“Of the general questions one asked the pilots whether 
they considered all the air navigation aids to be necessary. 
Affirmative replies came from 94 per cent of those who 
answered the question. In answer to another general ques- 
tion 97 per cent of those replying expressed the opinion 
that the men employed by the Bureau to operate the aids 
are competent and efficient. 

“The radio aids to air navigation are considered to be the 
most important of those maintained by the Bureau by about 
60 per cent of the pilots replying to this specific question. 
Others named weather reporting, light facilities, intermedi- 
ate landing fields, maps and map data, and air marking of 
towns, in the order listed. A few considered all of equal 
importance, and some of the pilots did not answer the 
question. 

“Of the various types of radio aids, most of the pilots 
gave first place to the radio range beacon which provides 
directional signals, ranking weather broadcasts to aircraft 
in flight as second in importance, and ground-to-plane com- 
munication third. 


4" HE limited number of frequency channels allocated to 

air navigation by the Federal Radio Commission, pre- 
cludes the possibility of separate frequencies for broadcast- 
ing weather reports at a great many places. The Bureau 
therefore is already conducting experiments looking to- 








ward simultaneous transmission of directional signals and 
voice on a single frequency which would obviate silencing 
the radio range beacon. In their questionnaire replies 50 
per cent of the pilots recommended adoption of such a 
procedure, per cent were unfavorable, and others ex- 
pressed no opinion. At some stations weather broadcasts 
now are made on an alternate frequency, with continuous 
service by the radio beacon Forty-six per cent of the 


pilots found favor with this method. 


“Sixty-three per cent considered weather reporting sta- 
tions to be located at satisfactory intervals, but 19 per cent 
saw need for additional ones, and suggested a total of 130 


locations 


Some pilots reported that they had received in- 
1ccurate weather reports, and others said they had difhiculty 
establishing contact with Bureau ground stations on the 


3105 ke. frequency set aside for this purpose.” 


To the question “Are intermediate fields necessary?” 85 


per cent answered “Yes.” Seventy-one per cent said the 
fields were properly located, and 61 per cent said they were 
large enough. Some pilots who fly large multi-engine air- 
planes expressed dissatisfaction and suggested large, highly 
developed fields from 100 to 200 miles apart. 

“Research programs now under way in the Bureau were 
I inked in importance by the pilots in this order: ¢ arburetor 


ice, propelles ice, rain ind snow static, fog dissipation on 


Small 


I! IS a dull month in the Capital when John Geisse, chief 

of the Development Section of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce doesn’t come flying into Washington airport in a new 
flying flivver built for two 

The latest of the Hammonds arrived April 14. Like the 
other ships produced in the Bureau’s light airplane program 
it 1s futile to try to set down on paper W hat it looks like. 

One of the kinder commentators on surveying a line-up 
of the flivvers said it all looked like “Buck Rogers in 2436.” 
Another, not so generous, described one of the planes as 
“the product of a drunkard’s dream.” 

Unlike the other light airplanes the Hammond is not 
classed strictly as an “experiment.” Fifteen of these are 
being bought by the Bureau for the use of inspectors. The 
ship costs $3,000 to build and it can cruise at 90 with a 
top speed of 110. The range is 300 miles. A four cylinder 
in line “pusher” engine provides the power. Simplicity of 
handling and economy of operation are, of course, the major 
char icteristics the engineers sought to incorporate into its 
design. 

In this respect it is like the other small airplanes pro- 
duced by the Bureau. It is rumored that following com- 
pletion of the order for the inspectors the ship will go into 
commercial production. 

To properly appraise this program, which even the most 
caustic critic will admit is interesting, we should glance at 
its present status. 

In addition to the Hammond three other airplanes have 
been delivered. One of these is the Curtiss Wright Coupe, 
an orthodox type which flies well and looks like an air- 
plane. 

Another is the Weick, a flying guinea pig of the pusher 
variety with now hangared the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. All the clever engineers in the 
government service try out their various brain children on 
this poor bird. It started out with most of the parts em- 
ployed in the construction of a regular plane but recently 
they have been subtracting this and that until it is hard 
to sav what it looks like now. Rumor has it that one of 
the young hopefuls down at Langley Field wants to take 


the wing off it next. 


runways, blind landing, approach lights, instrument ap- 
proach.” 

To the question, “Do you believe stratosphere flying is 
worthy of research?” 64 per cent gave affirmative replies 
and stated that they based their opinion on the economy of 
operation and speed possible at great heights. They further 
stated that the hazard of bad weather would be eliminated 
as planes would go above the weather strata into smooth 
air, resulting in greater comfort and safety to passengers. 


N THIS report we have a good cross section of opinion 

of what a large number of pilots think about it all. Ap- 

parently the report is perfectly honest and accurate in its 
content. 

The opinions of 483 pilots listed as “scheduled air line 
pilots” are included in this summary. The others are 
charter men, instructors, crop-dusters, photographers, ex- 
ecutive pilots and the like. 

It is interesting to notice that only 19.9 per cent of the 
pilots said they had used the radio compass. Those reporting 
on two-way radio contacts said they completed an average 
of approximately 80 per cent of their contacts with ground 
stations. And obviously this is not a high enough average. 
It may be due to the need for more operators or it may be 
due to improper tuning, but whatever it is, this batting 


average is far too low. 


Fry 


Another is the Waterman “Tailless” which looks like 
nothing at all to us. And as far as commenting on its 
flight characteristics we never plan to say even a word 
about this, if it means making a flight to find out. It also 


is a pusher. 


WO ships are yet to be delivered. One of these is the 

Arrow which is built by the Arrow Plane and Motor 
Company of Lincoln, Neb. It is a low wing monoplane 
with a Ford V-8 engine mounted in front. Two seats are 
provided side by side. 

The last of these little beetles of the sky is the Roadable 
Autogiro. And until you hear about this one your educa- 
tion in aviation has been incomplete. 

The giro will “land on a dime.” At least that is what 
Jim Ray says. After you get this one on the ground you 
fold back the rotors, engage a clutch, close your eyes, count 
three and behold, an automobile. We haven’t seen this yet 
but we believe it will be fun. It has been reported that 
they will seal up the door and lend this to Dr. Beebe for 
exploration on the floor of the ocean. Then you will have 
something. 

In addition to acquiring the above equipment the light 
airplane program has involved the running of tests of three 
auto engines to determine their adaptability to small ships. 
A project exploring the possibilities of belt drive has been 
completed and a metal propeller experiment still is in 
process. The information and experience gained from these 
experiments has been made available to the industry. The 
future of the Development Section at this writing is prob- 
lematical. The matter of an appropriation now is before 
Congress. 


MALL as it is, the Bureau’s light airplane program has 
been a big bone of contention among aviation leaders 
since it was first announced. 

Some phases of it, however, appear to make a certain de- 
gree of sense. No one should criticize the fact that the 
Government has spent $125,000 to explore the possibilities 
of light airplanes. After all, what is $125,000 in Washing- 
ton today? 











Delivery of the First Hammond Model Y Completes Two Years of Development. 
This two-place “‘flivver” plane is powered with a 125 h. p. Menasco C-4 engine. Delivery of fifteen ships will complete the company’s 
contract with the Bureau. 


Furthermore, it is logical and economical to build small 
airplanes for the inspectors. Why should they roam around 
the country on official business in Lockheeds and the like? 
Uncle Sam doesn’t give them 16 cylinder cars if they are 
driving. 


But, above and beyond the money involved is the time 
and energy of a score of Bureau officials. And it isn’t logi- 


cal for these officials to get so wrapped up in “aerial fliv- 
vers” that they feel other phases of aviation are subordinate. 


Some of them are convinced today that light airplanes 
are far more important than anything else. Such beliefs 
make them look about as ridiculous as their $700 airplane 
would look, if someone would build one for this price so we 
could look at it. ~ 


Mr. Hopkins and His Airports 


ALTHOUGH the WPA program in general has been tak- 
ing a terrible lacing in Washington, no real and serious 
criticism can be attached to the airport phase. 

Funds for 410 airport and airway projects already have 
been released according to Mr. Hopkins’ progress report. 
This provides employment for approximately 50,000 men. 
A total of $21,090,965 is involved. WPA supplies $18,- 
000,000 while $3,000,000 is contributed by local sponsors. 

The 28 pages of information included in the Hopkins 
progress report contains such vital facts as this: 

At Oxnard, Calif., which is in Ventura County, they are 
constructing a hangar, doing some lighting and even a lit- 
tle clearing. The sum of $14,793 has been released for this 
and the project is active. 


Kisimmee, Fla., is getting $11,184 for drainage, lights, 
and grading. 


We note that an active project is under way at Crissy 
Field, Calif., despite the fact that a high military authority 
told us some time ago Crissy Field is to be abandoned. 

And so it runs for 28 pages. 

The main emphasis is placed on the fact that 325 projects 
of the 410 approved now are underway and 25 have been 
completed. It isn’t stated in the “handout” but the reason 
this is emphasized is because someone investigated the PWA 
grade crossing elimination program and found that so far 
none of the crossings had been improved. 

Mr. Hopkins doesn’t want this to happen again. 


Thunder Over The Commerce 
Department 


HE Bureau of Air Commerce is “improperly organized,” 

stated Assistant Secretary of Commerce J. M. Johnson 
before a meeting of the Senate Committee investigating 
aviation safety held April 28. 

He added that the Bureau is in need of “reformation.” 
These statements were made as the group reopened hear- 
ings in the Senate Office Building. 

Secretary Roper’s second in command had this to say: 

“I think the Bureau is improperly organized. The refor- 
mation, in general, should be that there be two divisions: 
One for construction and maintenance of our facilities; 
the other for the enforcement of regulations and communi- 
cations, radio beams, teletypes and that sort of thing.” 

He said he had talked over the proposed reorganization 
with Secretary Roper and Eugene Vidal, Bureau director. 


Johnson branded as false charges made before the sub- 
committee more than two months ago by J. A. Mount, 
former superintendent of maintenance of the Air Com- 
merce Bureau, that he had been forced out of the service 
because of his earlier appearance before the Senate group. 


Mount’s charges created a sensation and resulted in a 
stinging letter of rebuke from Senator Copeland of New 
York, subcommittee chairman, to Secretary Roper. 

“The Mount case had its inception in September, 1935, 
long before the Senate subcommittee was created, and be- 
fore the crash in which Senator Cutting was killed,” John- 
son said. 


“Mount’s separation from the service had nothing in the 
world to do with the activities of this committee, and, in 








fact, was delayed by the department in deference to the 


committee.” 


| alee testified that Mount’s separation from the 
service was the result of an apparently improper attempt 
to collect Government funds for an unauthorized trip to 
Atlantic City It was recommended by Post Offce in- 
spectors, W ho investigated tor the General Accounting 
Office, that Mount be dismissed. 

Johnson said that when he took office last year, a large 
file on the case was placed before him, but he took no action 
until last August. He said the recommendation for Mount’s 
dismissal had been rejected by the department, but that 
Mount had been removed from his post as superintendent 
of maintenance, reduced in salary from $4,600 to $3,800, 
ind assigned to a field post 

"On August § of last year, Mount asked me for an in- 
terview, which was granted in the presence of Director of 
Air Commerce Vidal,” Johnson said. “After we had talked 
quite a long time about the case, I asked Mount: “What are 
you doing in Washington? I have been advised that you 
have been given a position at less pay and assigned to duty 
in the field.’ ” 

Mount replied he had heard gossip to the effect that he 
had been demoted and sent away from Washington, but he 
had no official information of the fact. Johnson said on 
investigation he found Mount not only had accepted the 
demotion, but had taken the oath for his new job only five 


days before the interview 


hd N THE basis of those facts,” Johnson told the com- 

mittee, “I, on August 10, recommended his immedi- 
ate removal from the service to Secretary Roper. Before 
the recommendation was acted upon, I heard that your 
committee wanted Mount to appear, and I sent word to 
have the recommendation held up.” 

Johnson revealed he had gone to New York to interview 
Copeland about the Mount case, and the Senator had made 
no recommendation. Believing the subcommittee was 
through with Mount, Johnson said, the Air Commerce 
Bureau demanded his resignation, which was submitted last 
September. 

Action on the proposed reorganization has been post- 
poned, Johnson said, because of the Senate investigation. 


HE following day Eugene Vidal told the Senators that 

it was impossible to complete regular inspection work 
with the personnel and funds available. Vidal recommended 
that a board independent of the Bureau be established to 
investigate commercial aviation accidents. 

During the hearing Senator Clark. of Missouri, charged 
that insvection of air navigation aids has “almost com- 
pletely broken down.” 

Senator Copeland had this to say: 

“By shifting of appropriations in the Department of 
Commerce, it appears that the Bureau of Air Commerce 
has been robbed of $1,500,000 Congress intended it should 


have.” 


And More Equipment 


GECRETARY of War George Dern has announced the 
7,030 contract with Pratt and Whit- 


plac ing of a $1,87 
As Dern signed the contract 


ney Aircraft tor 200 engines 
General Staff officers at the War Department made this 
ofhcial statement: 


. 


These engines, known as Pratt and Whitney A-1535-13, 
ire a 14 cylinder air-cooled two row radial engine. The 
use of the two row radial feature allows 1 considerable re- 
duction in head area over the single row radial engine of 
corresponding horse power. This allows an increase in speed 


ot the airplane in W hich the enexine Is installed. 

These engines will be used for installation in and spares 
tor 100 new all-metal single engine Attack airplanes now 
being constructed by the Northrop Corporation of Ingle- 


wood, California. 


“This engine is a result of the cooperative efforts of the 
engineering staff of Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, and the 
Pratt and Whitney Copmany engineers, and in accordance 
with the established practice of the War Department have 
been thoroughly tested by the Air Corps at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio.” 

A few days after the engine purchase was announced 
word was received from the Materiel Division at Dayton 
that four pursuit planes had been received there for testing. 

The new ships were submitted by Curtiss, Chance- 
Vought which is a division of United, Seversky and Con- 
solidated. The planes will undergo rigid tests to determine 
their engineering and maintenance features and their mili- 
tary suitability. In the middle of June a contract for ap- 
proximately 150 planes will be awarded to the winning 
company. 


Invention of Merit 


“ROBOT” weatherman that can radio weather condi- 

tions to earth from a height of 10 or more miles in 
the air was described before a meeting of, the American 
Metrological Society held April 29 in Washington. 

The society also heard Dr. Louis H. Bean, adviser to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, say the Government is in- 
augurating a five point program of research to determine 
if weather can be predicted two weeks in advance. 

The robot weatherman is a mechanical explorer of the 
upper air Attached to a small balloon, he can radio to 
observers on the earth data on pressure, temperature and 
humidity high in the stratosphere. 

The device was perfected by two men, L. F. Curtiss, of 
the Bureau of Standards, and K. O. Lange, of Blue Hill 
Observatory, Harvard University, who worked independ- 
ently, yet developed similar apparatus. 

Lange’s equipment weighs just 114 pounds; Curtiss’ just 


under 2 pounds. Both designs broadcast on a wave length 
of § meters from an antenna of 5 meters of wire. 


In Curtiss’ machine, the signals, which ground observers 
can translate into terms of temperatures, pressure and 
humidity, are punched on a “ticker tape,” while in Lange’s 
they are recorded by a mechanical gen on scaled paper. 

The advantage of these machines over airplane data- 
securing flights, which cost $25 a trip, were described as 
follows by weather experts: 

They would be cheaper, observations could be made at 
greater heights, observations could be made in weather when 
flying was hazardous or impossible. 

A host of scientists, including meteorologists, climatolo- 
gists, mathematicians, astronomers, statisticians and phys- 
icists will cooperate in gathering, assembling and analyzing 
the determinations, Dr. Bean said. 
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Ten Years With Western Air 


A Southwestern enterprise holds the world’s safety mark 
for airlines — ten long years without injury or fatality 


By Ruth McQueen 


EN YEARS of operating schedules safely is a remarkable 

record in any transportation field. 

Pioneer Western Air Express this Spring completed a 
decade of scheduled commercial flight without injury or 
fatality to a single passenger. This is a performance un- 
paralleled in the history of American civil aviation, and one 
which is under serious consideration for award of the 
coveted Collier Trophy this year, according to Edgar S. 
Gorrell, president of Air Transport Association of America. 

The line made its first trip between Salt Lake City, 
Utah and Los Angeles, 
California on April 17, 
1926. 


Back in 1926 Lind- 
bergh’s solo across the 
Atlantic was still the 
dream of an _ airmail 
pilot. Goebel had not 
landed in Hawaii, nor 
Chamberlain in Ger- 
many, nor Byrd in 
France. Artificial nav- 
igation aids, lighted air- 
ports and air routes, 
multi - motored  trans- 
ports, ground voice sta- 
tions and air weather 
analysis were still im- 
provements of the fu- 
ture. 

But out in Los An- 
geles a group of business 
men were making trans- 
port aviation history. 
They organized Western Air Express to duplicate for them- 
selves the time saving airmail afforded San Francisco com- 
petitors. They believed so firmly that faster orders by air 
mail, faster delivery by air express would make the cash 
register ring oftener, that each of the group subscribed 
$10,000 to finance the new company. 

Preliminaries had taken almost a year. 

The Douglas Airplane Company had re-designed five 
biplanes to meet equipment requirements. An airmail 
contract had been granted between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City. The plane route had been chosen after several 
careful auto trips through the country over which Western 
Air Express was to fly. 

The new company was incorporated and 2,500 shares of 
$100 par stock sold. Energetic and enthusiastic Harris M. 
Hanshue was chosen as the first president. 

At length, on the fine Spring morning of April 17, 1926, 
Pilot Jimmy James stood by the side of the Douglas M-1 
in a fur-lined flying suit. In the plane 200 pounds of 
airmail was stowed away. James climbed in and arranged 
1 confusing array of mementoes to be delivered to waiting 
friends in Southern California. 

Present, too, was the daughter of Governor Dern of 
Utah, ready to christen the first flight of the Douglas with 
a bottle of salt water from the Lake. The bottle obstinately 
remained intact at the first few blows, but the propeller 





C. N. “JIMMY” JAMES AND FRED KELLY “NO. 1,” AS THEY ARE TODAY 
These are the original two pilots of April 17, 1926. James (left) is now vice office after 
president in charge of operations, with Kelly senior pilot of Western Air Express. iad 

Kelly has flown over the route more than 1,500 times. James off on a orp and 


sturdily held its own. Then, the salt water drying on its 
fresh new paint, the mailplane soared out across the desert 
on the first trip of Western Air Express. 


IMMY JAMES says today, as he sits in the modern of fice 
he occupies as vice-president of the company, that he 
was wondering as he started out on that first trip, just how 
long the whole thing would last. An Army flier, with 
plenty of hours in the air, he knew he could fly to Los 
Angeles, but the efficiency demands of a daily eight-hour 
schedule made him a 
little dubious. 


Since then James and 
Fred Kelly “No. 1,” also 
one of the four pilots 
originally chosen and 
now chief pilot of Wes- 
tern Air Express, have 
flown back and forth 
to Salt Lake City hun- 
dreds of times. They 
have always duplicated 
the performance of that 
first trip, bringing the 
schedule in safely, as 
have the other pilots of 
the line. 

A few weeks after 
the inception of service, 
the company bookkeep- 
er walked back into the 
waving 


took off a balance state- 
ment that made him rub his eyes. Western Air Express 
was already making money. 


Just one short month after the first trip, the air line 
announced a new passenger service. Ben F. Redman, a 
venturesome Salt Lake business man bought the first ticket 
and bravely climbed into a newly-built passenger seat in 
the Douglas on the gusty day of May 23, 1926. He was 
the first passenger to be carried on a United States regularly 
scheduled airway. The doubtful enjoyment of battling the 
winds into Los Angeles with James that day cost him $90. 
Today the price is $34.75, less than half of the original fare. 


With the early assurance that Western Air Express 
would be able to stand on its own feet financially, and 
with plenty of cities still clamoring for airmail service, the 
line began a program of expansion. A _ second airmail 
contract was secured from Cheyenne, to Colorado Springs, 
Denver and Pueblo in December of 1927 and Western Air 
Express began to deposit passengers on safe schedules in 
four more cities. 

Growth continued in 1928, with the extension of 
passenger, mail and express service to Kansas City, with 
rail connections eastward from that point. The company 
also purchased the Pacific Marine Airways, and started to 
fly air-minded vacationists to Catalina Island. The Cata- 
lina route was sold in May, 1931. 








S‘ ) remarkable was the progress and record of the company 

in its first few years that the Guggenheim Foundation, 
seeking a model airline with w hich to place an equipment 
loan, selected Western Air Express, who found themselves 


unexpectedly with an extra $150,000. 


Anthony Fokker was already developing a large passenger 
plane to meet specifications submitted by Western Air 
Express. The company promptly bought three Fokker 
F-10’s with the foundation loan. 


De luxe service between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
began in May, 1929. The new service immediately made 
money, and by November Western Air Express had repaid 


the loan to the astonished Guggenheim interests. 


More progress was set in motion in the spring and summer 
of 1929. Night airmail and passenger service was in- 
augurated from Los Angeles to Salt Lake City, over a 
government lighted air route, with flashing beacons that 
added another protection for Western Air Express’ safety 


recoil d 


Herbert Hoover, Jr., with a new theory of plane com- 
munication that was fast proving practicable, began to 
install ground voice radio stations for the pioneer company 
in the summer of 1929. The added security of being in 
constant communication with operations departments on 
the ground convinced a good many Americans that trans- 
port flying was here to stay, and passenger figures jumped 


again. 


General Motors began to take an interest in commercial 
flying, and bought a million dollars worth of stock in 
Western Air Express. Later they obtained a 51 per cent 
stock control and_ the company, with other aviation 
interests, was merged into Transcontinental & Western Air. 


The combination remained in effect until 1934, when 
General Motors disposed of its interest, wW hile Western Air 
I xpress continued to operate on the original route betw een 
Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, flying also to San Diego. 


LVIN P. ADAMS, the present president, took over the 
management at the beginning of 1935. Adams is a 
young man of thirty, but his interest in aviation is fully as 
old as transport flying. Many of the pioneers of civil 


iviation are still young men. 


Today Western Air Express is being operated as in 
integral sector of United Air Lines’ main-line midcontinent 


route betwen New York City and other eastern points 


and Los Angeles. Flying equipment is the same on all 
portions of the route—all-metal twin-motored Boeing 
247-D’s. United and Western Air Express alike provide 
fine service aloft, smiling trim-uniformed stewardesses to 
care for creature comfort, and modern terminal service 
at cities along the route. 


On June 1, 1936, Western Air will provide a special 
boat and plane view of Boulder Dam Lake and Grand 
Canyon for vacationists on main-line planes in conjunction 
with Grand Canyon Airways and United Airlines. Pass- 
engers leaving points distant as New York at close of 
business day reach Las Vegas, Nevada, in time to have 
breakfast at the Boulder City Hotel. 


Then they inspect the $65,000,000 Dam Project, after 
which a scenic boat trip up the mammouth reservoir is 
provided to an upper-river airport where a waiting plane 
rises to a spectacular close-up of the Grand Canyon itself. 
This traffic agreement follows long negotiation to make 
possible a joint airplane service to both of these attractions. 


HIS spring Western Air slashed air fares to San Diego to 

$6 one way and $10.80 round trip to stimulate air 
travel to the Pacific International Exposition. The rates 
are the lowest in the country for air travel. A third daily 
schedule east to New York with United Air Lines was 
put into service 30 days in advance of normal spring 
travel expectancy. 


On April 17th, this year, Western Air Express re-enacted 
its original air mail flight between Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles, using the same Douglas M-1, and the original 
pilot, C. N. “Jimmy” James. The anniversary flight plane 
carried a special cachet of air mail for collectors, and both 
the modern Boeing schedule and the Douglas arrived in 
Salt Lake City simultaneously, due to a three-hour early 
start in the old equipment. 


Safety will still be the watchword of the pioneer line 
in the future. 


At the anniversary celebration, held in Salt Lake City 
on the night of April 17th this year, President Adams said: 
“We are all happy to have completed the first decade of 
commercial flying without injury or fatality to a single 
passenger. We cannot hope to better this record in future 
years, but we can hope to equal it. To this end, every 
employee will strive daily to maintain this reputation for 
safety. We feel this to be the most worthwhile contribution 
possible to the advancement of transport aviation in this 
country.” 





TEN YEARS AGO 
Still a dramatic sight, the old Douglas M-1 mailplane that took cif 
on April 17, 1926, to pathfind the present mid-continent route of 
United and Western Air is shown all painted and shined up for 
re-enactment of that famous flight a full decade later. 


TODAY 
Completely soundproofed, modern transports of the Boeing 274-D 
type speed passengers, mail and express over the same route that 
Ben Redman made famous in ‘26. Ten passengers, a pilot, co-pilot, 
and stewardess are carried in the 247-D. 




















News Briefs 
Notes From the Industry at Large 


S-43 Sets New Marks 


In the drive for world records with the Hornet powered 
Sikorsky S-43 amphibion Captain Boris Sergievsky took 
off April 25 to establish two more world altitude records, 
with 2,000 kilogram payload (4,410 Ibs.) and 1,000 kilo- 
gram payload (2,205 lbs.) for Class C3} amphibions. The 
S-43 reached an indicated altitude of 20,000 feet on this 
trial. Michael Pravikoff, Sikorsky mechanic, asisted Cap- 
tain Sergievsky on the flight. The duration of today’s 
flight was one and one-half hours. 


Mr. Igor I. Sikorsky, designer of the S-43, also took 
part in the trial, however, this time setting up a small 
laboratory on board to gather as much pertinent informa- 
tion as possible towards the eventual construction of large 
transport aircraft suitable for airline passenger service at 
high altitudes. Mr. Sikorsky believes that passenger flights 
at altitudes ranging between 15 to 25 thousand feet are 
possible and extremely desirable, as at these altitudes the 
airplane is above the majority of severe weather disturbances 
and offers a very smooth and comfortable flight. He 
believes that airplanes can be constructed for passenger 
flights at this altitude with slight supercharging of the 
cabin or perhaps by the use of a small amount of oxygen, 
with complete comfort to the passenger. 


The trials have increased the number of world records 
established by the S-43 amphibion to four (4), the S-43 
having established world records for maximum altitude and 
altitude with 500 kilogram payload for Class C3 amphi- 
bions on April 14th, when an indicated altitude of 27,950 
feet was reached. The next step in this drive for world 
records will be a number of trials for speed with and with- 
out payload to be carried out over the next few months. 

The record holder will shortly be placed in service of 
Pan American Airways augmenting their versatile fleet 
with the latest in amphibion aircraft. The S-43 amphibion 
is a fifteen passenger high wing cabin monoplane powered 
by two Pratt & Whitney SIEG Hornet engines delivering 


750 horsepower each to two Hamilton Standard constant 
speed propellers. 


Flightex Adapted Abroad 


Val Dietz, Jr., Sales Manager of the Flightex Department 
of the Suncook Mills, reports that export business has 
shown a sizable increase each month. This appears to be 
a definite indication that the preference for aeronautical 
supplies of American manufacture is becoming more 
pronounced. 

Flightex Fabric has been adopted as the standard Grade 
“A” Covering in over ten foreign countries at the present 
time and it appears that Flightex will soon enjoy the same 
predominating position in the export aeronautical field 
as it does domestically. 

Flightex export sales are being handled by Aviation 
Equipment & Export, Inc. 


Bellancas to Mexico 
The next Bellanca Senior Skyrocket to be produced by the 


Bellanca Aircraft Corporation is scheduled to be delivered 
to the Mexican National Construction Company of Mexico 
City. The organization is affiliated with the Mexican 
National Railways, and the airplane will be used by execu- 
tives and engineers in conjunction with a railway construc- 
tion project being carried on some distance from Mexico 
City. Captain Antonio Cardenas R., pilot for the construc- 
tion company will fly the new Senior Skyrocket from the 
factory to Mexico City. 

A used Bellanca Pacemaker, traded in by the DesMoines 
Register & Tribune on their new Senior Skyrocket, was 
acquired by Aeronaves de Mexico, S. A., Mexico City. 
Pilot Edward Brice flew the plane from New Castle to 
the new owners in Mexico. This is the third Bellanca 
Pacemaker in the Fleet of the Mexican concern, which 
conducts an air service between Mexico City and U. S. 
border points. 




















ON THE WINGS 


Available for immediate delivery: Grade A— Balloon-Glider — Lightweight Airplane 
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Approved Certificate for Robertson 


[he Robertson Airplane Service Co., Lambert-St. Louis 
Airport, near St. Louis, has received its approved repair 
service station certificate, according to Harold F. Heide- 
man, secretary-treasurer of the company. It is the only 
ipproved engine repair station in the St. Louis area, he 
said. 


Che certificate authorizes the company to repair welded 
stecl tubs structure, wood structure, fabric covering, box 
type and laminated wing spars, steel fittings and assembly 


engines. 


Bennett Acquires Culver Concern 


The purchase of Culver Aircraft, Inc., Love | ield, Dallas, 
Texas, was announced last month by Mr. Frank W. Bennett, 
well known aviation enthusiast and oil man. Under the 
new ownership, the concern will be known as Bennett 
Aircraft, Inc., and will continue to engage in sales and 
service operations as did its predecessor company. ia: ie 
Merrill and Herb L. Kindred will manager the company 
under the direction of the president, Frank W. Bennett. 


In addition to offering a complete line of Waco air- 
planes, the company will maintain a stock ot parts for 
Jacobs, Continental and Wright motors. Headquarters 
will be maintained in the United Hangar, formerly operated 
by ¢ ulver. Additional storage facilities hav e been acquired 
by taking over the Magnolia Hangar, where maintenance 
ind service departments are housed under the guidance and 
personal supervision of Mr. Bill Click, well known main- 
tenance expert ind former superintendent of maintenance 


for American Airlines’ southern division headquarters. 


According to F. ¢ Merrill, vice president of the con- 
cern, a complete line of new machinery and shop equipment 


iS being installed with completion scheduled for May Ist. 


Seymour With Pitcairn 


The appointment of Lester D. Seymour as vice-president 
und general manager of the Pitcairn Autogiro Company was 
unnounced last month by Harold F. Pitcairn, president. Mr. 
Seymour was formerly president of American Airlines, Inc., 
and had been vice-president and general manager of 
National Au [Transport Inc during the period when that 
organization developed the air mail line between New York, 
Chicago, and Dallas. He was later vice-president of United 
Airlines after the consolidation of Boeing Air Transport, 
National Air Transport, Pacific Air Transport and other 
companies, 

Mr. Seymour will undertake a survey of the sales and 
development policies to be pursued by the Pitcairn Auto- 
giro Company with regard to the “roadable” and direct 


takeoff autogiros now under development by the Autogiro 
Company of America. His office will be in the Willow 
Grove, Pa., headquarters of the company. 


Twin Wasps for United 


The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation recently announced the receipt of an 
order from United Air Lines for twenty-six Twin Wasp 
engines rated at 1,000 horsepower and capable of delivering 
1,150 horsepower. 

These engines, the most powerful yet acquired by any 
domestic airline in the United States, will power ten new 
Douglas DC-3 transports, which are now being built for 
United Air Lines, and which, with these powerplants will 
be able to cruise at more than two hundred miles per hour. 


United Air Lines expects to take delivery of the first 
of these ships in July and will speed up its sixteen hour 
coast-to-coast schedule over the mid-continent route by 
eliminating several of the intermediate stops on several 
schedules. This will be made possible, due to the longer 
cruising range of these ships. United can operate non-stop 
eastbound from San Francisco to Salt Lake, from Salt Lake 
to Chicago and from Chicago to New York, although a 
fourth stop will probably be made at Cheyenne for Colorado 
vacation travel. 

With delivery of the ten Douglas DC-3’s at a cost of 
approximately $1,000,000 United will have a fleet of 
sixty twin-engined type transports, as it now has in 
operation fifty twin-engined Boeings powered with 550 
horsepower Wasps. The cruising speed of the Douglas 
DC-3 and the Boeing 247-D is practically the same. This 
will enable United to operate both the Boeings and the 
Douglases on the same schedules and secure efficiency of 
operation and maintenance by standardization on twin- 
engined type transports, both types powered with Wasp 
engines, the Douglases using the 1,000 horsepower Twin 
Wasps. With the additional planes in service United will 
be flying in excess of a million and a half miles a month. 


New Fairchild Subsidiary 


Fairchild Aviation, Inc., has been organized as a sub- 
sidiary of Fairchild Aviation Corporation to handle all 
export sales and some domestic sales of Fairchild aviation 
products, it is announced by Sherman M. Fairchild, presi- 
dent. 

The new company will handle export sales of Fairchild 
three and five-place private and commercial airplanes, the 
export sales of the Fairchild aerial cameras and Fairchild 
Kruesi Radio Compass, and both foreign and domestic 
sales of the Ranger aircraft engines and of Fairchild trans- 
port airplanes, such as the Fairchild “91” high speed amphi- 





THREE VIEWS OF C. G. TAYLOR’S NEW LIGHT PLANE 
Not to be confused with the New “Cub.” this Continental powered “Taylorcraft” is a newcomer to the industry. Cruising speed is 80 m.p.h. 
landing speed 32 m. p. h. Wheel control, offered in the “Taylorcraft,* is an outstanding feature for planes of this type. 




















bian, which was recently delivered to Pan American Air- 
ways. 

Ernest Robinson, who has been president of the Fairchild 
Aerial Camera Corporation since 1928, is president of 
Fairchild Aviation, Inc. Prominent in the management of 
Fairchild companies ever since the organization of the 
camera corporation in 1920, he has had wide experience in 
the aviation industry, including sales and development 
work in Canada, the Orient, the Near East and Europe. 
C. A. Harrison, who has been sales manager of the aerial 
camera company, has been named vice-president. 

The new sales policy actually got under way early in 
January. One of the outstanding results is the sales tour 
of South America recently completed by a representative 
of the organization in a plane equipped with a Fairchild 
Kruesi Radio Compass and three Fairchild aerial cameras— 
two general purpose cameras and a machine gun camera. 


Summer Races at Denver 


Cool Colorado and mile-high Denver is the setting for 
the 1936 National Balloon Races and a spectacular two- 
day air race meet in which more than $10,000 in cash 
will be awarded to America’s leading speed pilots. 

The balloon races will start the night of July 3 from 
Denver’s famous Ala airport. At least five 35,000 cubic 
foot balloons will be entered in this event. 

The air races will hold the spotlight the afternoons of 
July 4 and 5. Among the noted fliers expected to be in 
Denver for the free-for-all events are Lee Miles, Art Chester, 
Harold Neumann, Clarence McArthur, Joe Jacobson and 
The aerobatic fliers will include Major Al Williams 
and Milo Burcham. 

The entire meet will be managed by James R. Ewing. 
Billy Parker of Bartlesville, Okla., will be referee of the 
meet. 


ot hers. 


More Allotments for Missouri 


four Misouri airports have been 
given WPA more airport 


projects have not been approved by the WPA while two 


SIX new projects at 


allotments from funds. Five 
projects were cancelled. 

The projects given allotments: Lambert-St. Louis Air- 
port, St. Louis—"Blind” landing sytem, $4,384. Joplin 
Airport, Joplin—Grading and surfacing of four runways 
and installation of tile necessary for runway drainage, 
$51,764; grading grounds, $6,000; installation of electric 
lighting equipment, $17,500. Poplar Bluff Airport, Poplar 
Bluff—Building of fences, runways, bridge; construction 
of ditches, laying of pipe for drainage to complete project, 
$10,984. 
building to house Commerce Department radio, superin- 
tendent’s office and passengers’ waiting room $1,460. 


Columbia Airport, Columbia—Construction of 


Jamouneau New Chief Engineer 


Officials of the Taylor Aircraft Company of Bradford, 
Pa., manufacturers of the New “Cub,” recently announced 
the promotion of Mr. Walter Jamouneau to the position of 
Chief Engineer. 

Mr. Jamouneau is Rutgers University 
where he received his degree in Mechanical Engineering 


a graduate of 


and studied Aeronautics. 

For the past three and a half years, Mr. Jamouneau 
has been Production Consultant for the Taylor Company. 
During that time, he spent a total of nine months flying 
the “Cub” to many points in the U. S. on production and 
sales surv eys. 

Mr. Edward R. Burn, who has been with the Taylor 
Company for the past year and a half, now fills Mr. 
Jamouneau’s former post of production consultant. 
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When you're flying across 
country and weather con- 
ditions suddenly change — 
then’s when it means a lot 
to call for a weather report 
from the nearest airport, and 
get it immediately. It is for 
service such as this that RCA 
has developed two new air- 
craft transmitters. 


Both these new instru- 
ments feature reliability, rug- 
gedness, light weight, low 
prices, and high RCA qual- 
ity. Both were developed by 


IRCA radio engineers in col- 
laboration with pilots, and 
were tried, tested and proved 
in RCA’s own planes. Not 
until they had passed every 
technical and practical test 
were they released for pro- 
duction. See these new trans- 
mitters or write for details. 


RCA Radio Compass 
COMING! 


Remarkable new radio compass 
especially developed by RCA for 
aircraft will shortly be ready 
You'll be amazed by its high 
quality and low price. Watch for 
announcement. 








RCA Model AVT-7 and 7A Aircraft Transmitters. Offer com- 
munication by 100% modulated radio telephony, or CW tele- 
graph. Power, 10 watts. AVT-7 has a vibrator power unit and 
weighs 28 pounds net; AVT-7A, a dynamotor power unit, 
weighs 2642 pounds. Both operate from standard 12-volt battery. 





RCA Model AVT-12 and 12A. Basically like the AVT-7 and 7A 
but with higher power, hence longer range. AVT-12 offers 50 
watts on phone, 75 on CW; and AVT-12A, 30 watts on phone, 
45 on CW. Weights 69 and 57 pounds net, respectively. Dyna- 
motor power supply. 





AIR ASSOCIATES, INC., Glendale, California; Chicago, Ill.; GardenCity, L.1. 
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Radio For Private Flier 


(Continued from Page 11) 


modulating amplifier and voice frequency oscillator, de- 
pending on the type of transmision being employed. 

Used in conjunction with the new two-band, 11 pound 
double duty receiver, this transmitter equips the small plane 
for two-way communication with apparatus of the same 
standard as that used on the nation’s major airlines. The 
weight of the complete transmitter and receiver installed, 
with dynamotor power supply, is about 46 pounds. 

Any ship owner who will give the matter a moment’s 
thought can readily see the advantage of two-way equip- 
ment. The only objection is, if the wife has a short wave 
radio receiver at home, she can follow you all over the 
country as you broadcast. You might have to think up 
some new alibis. 

Seriously, though, two-way installation will quickly 
pay for itself not only in peace of mind but in actual dol- 


lars and cents. Check up and see if you don’t agree. 


New Horizons For Fixed Base 
Operators 


(Continued from Page 14) 


ownership of aircraft or in reduced flying rates to club 
members. 

Several universities in the South have very successful 
clubs, owning their own planes and managing their own 
affairs under the supervision of paid instructors. In my 
own home town of a few thousand inhabitants our local 
college has a club which flies the planes of the local opera- 
tor, who in this case is myself. An air meet is to be held 
soon between our group and a nearby state university. The 
results are to be accepted as official when reported to the 
NIFC, which is a branch of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. The Second Annual national meet is to be held 
in Detroit June 19 and 20. Arrangements are being made 
to provide for al lexpenses of contestants during their stay 
in Detroit. What other national meets can offer the same 
inducements? Collegiate flying clubs are indeed fertile 
ground for expansion of one’s flying operations. 

Besides these efforts on our part we must push a con- 
tinuous program of governmental aid, federal, state and 
municipal, aimed at new and improved airports, navigation 
aids, safety regulations and proper policing. Efficient fed- 
eral aid is maintained only through adequate appropriations 
and these have been lacking in the past. State and munici- 
pal cooperation and assistance is practically nil and in these 
sectors most of the work must be done. The best we can 
do at the present is to build the volume of our business 
without hope of exaggerated profits, demonstrate the prac- 
tical utility of airplanes to more individuals within our in- 
fluence and emphasize the need for airports in every town 
of 5,000 or more inhabitants and inevery county boasting 
as many as 25,000 citizens. 

The past two or three years evidence a gradual increase 
in flying activity which closely parallels the constant im- 
This upward trend 
can be vigorously augmented if the host of independent 


provement of economic conditions. 


operators throughout the United States get out and do a 
little more crusading in the way of salesmanship and tackle 
their problems in the light of present demands being made 
on all established business enterprises and service institu- 
tions. Never before have more opportunities existed for 
the fixed base operator who get out and push. 


Electras for C&S 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines will put four new 
10-passenger Lockheed planes in service between Chicago 
and New Orleans on or about May 1. The Lockheeds will 
carry mail and express and have a cruising speed of 180 
miles an hour and top speed of better than 200 miles. 

The flying time on “The Valley Level Route” will be 
cut down more than three hours and the faster service is 
expected to result in increased business. The elapsed 
schedule, Chicago to New Orleans, will be six hours and 55 
minutes when the new planes are in service. Stops will be 
made at Peoria, Springfield, St. Louis, Memphis, Greenwood 
and Jackson on the new schedule. 

Co-pilots will be on every flight and lunches will be 
served aloft. The maintenance base at the company’s 
headquarters, Lambert-St. Louis Field, Robertson, Mo., is 
being re-equipped to take care of the new engines. 

Th expansion program involves $350,000, the proceeds 
of an issue of 35,000 shares of convertable preferred stock, 
underwritten by I. M. Simon & Co. of St. Louis and Law- 
rence Stern & Co. of Chicago. 


Douglas Unit Nears Completion 


Erection of the sixth and final bay of the largest single 
arch structure built this century has been completed for 
the Douglas Aircraft Company at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. The structure, which will be used for final as- 
sembly work, will be ready for occupancy by the middle 
of June. The first arch was raised March 27. 

With a clear span of 250 feet, the new Douglas structure 
is exceeded in its single arch dimensions only by a mam- 
moth train shed which was erected in Pittsburgh before 
the turn of the century, according to H. H. Wetzel, general 
manager of the Douglas Aircraft Company. 

Many unusual details feature this new Douglas unit. 
Incorporated in the arched roof construction is a saw tooth 
window design that admits the maximum of light. In 
addition, two walls of the building and the entire sliding 
door arrangement adjoining the airport are glazed. The 
unobstructed height from floor to rafters is 30 feet. 

The new building has a floor space of 85,500 square 
feet. This area taken together with two other new units 
in a soundproof room 125 feet wide by 250 feet long. To 
facilitate communication in so huge a room, radio broad- 
casting apparatus has been installed. 


Ryan Plans Expansion 


Preliminary bids are now being received for the imme- 
diate expansion of the factory of the Ryan Aeronautical 
Company, according to the announcement made after 
the last meeting of this company’s Board of Directors in 
San Diego. Claude Ryan, president, states that the plans 
call for additional building space that will triple the present 
factory floor area. The new building will be built adjacent 
to the company’s present factory units on Lindbergh Field. 
Approximately $50,000 is to be spent by the Ryan Company 
in new equipment which is to be used in the announced 
expansion program for the manufacture of the Ryan S-T 
high performance sport and training planes. Final com- 
pletion of the new developments will afford Ryan the 
most modern type of drop hammers and metal forming 
equipment all of which is being designed and installed 
under the direction of Fred Rohr, Ryan factory superin- 
tendent. Ryan states that additional equipment will also 
include large heat treat baths, molding and modeling equip- 
ment, melting pot furnaces, as well as the latest type index- 
ing (and cut-off) dies. Prior to this announced expansion, 
the rapid increase in Ryan S-T sales made it necessary for 
the company to double its production of last year. 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Beaumont, Texas 
By Larry ]. Fisher 


Flash! ‘“G-men get five Beaumont pilots!” Or, maybe 
it should read, “Five local pilots become G-men.” It all 
came about in this way. The Geophysical Service, Inc., 
which does oil explorations, were in this vicinity for several 
months. The boys on the crew became interested in avia- 
tion and the aviators became interested in geophysical work 
—result: pilots, ranging from transports to students, be- 
came connected with the G crew. 
Finding a regular pay day to their 
liking, they stuck with the new 
work. covo 

But last month the geophysical 











outfitr—G. S. 
ordered out, hence an exodus of 
local pilots including Ody Turner, 
Moreau Platt, Max Leon, E. A. \ 
Fain and Fritz Moore, the last two \ 
being GSI’S who had become pilots. Ah 
The Beaumont Air- \\Q 
ways, local model club, has an en- \ & 
viable reputation for longevity. It \ 
was organized in October, 1931, . 
and has been under way without ara 
interruption ever since. Neal Phe- 
lan, Jr., is president and M. A. Mc- 
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Miniature 


Il.—for short, were OKLA 


The Pan American float will consist of half a huge globe, 
depicting the Western Hemisphere and the lines of Pan 
American Airways traversing the area from Brownsville to 
Buenos Aires. Suspended over this half globe will be a big 
Douglas Airliner. 

T. E. Braniff of Braniff Airways believes that the big 
business men of Chicago will step into a plane at night and 
take the night trip across the continent from Canada to 
Mexico overnight if they can get some fine fishing at the 
southern end of the line. 

And the Gulf area around 
Brownsville offers the fishing. 
So Braniff Airways is conducting 


MO KY — an advertising campaign in the 

TENN Middle West to induce sportsmen 

ARK. ” to use this new fast service which 
miss} ais \ OF is provided. 

LA The Chicago business man can 

vn) now spend his week-end on the 


Gulf with the loss of practically 
no. business time. 

Pan American Airways is again 
entering a softball team in the 
Brownsville Softball league which 
has just opened its season. The 
Flyers emerged second in the league 
last year after a close battle with 

— the Fort Brown soldiers. 





Cree, sponsor. Work has been com- 
pleted on a huge model, powered with a gasoline motor, 
and test flights are to be made soon. 

Ralph Hall, again with Delta Airlines following his re- 
covery from an accident, flew his Travelair to his new base 
at Shreveport. Luther Caruthers, pilot for the same or- 
ganization, has been dusting in Florida. A. E. Wedge- 
worth, another local pilot, is also with the same outfit. 

The youngest student at the Beaumont airport at present 
is Arch Schurlock, just 16—a “graduate” from the model 
club mentioned above. He received his student permit as 
a birthday present. 

WPA work continues at the field. Ditches have been 
completed and the airport looks like a real estate pro- 
moter’s dream—all decked out with flags to mark off the 
spots which have been filled in. Shell runways are next 
on the program. 

All flying services are making considerable profit above 
their overhead and new students are an almost daily oc- 
currence. 

Jimmy Marshall gave a recent demonstration of pilot’s 
luck. Flying along in his Inland Sport, he began experi- 
encing motor trouble and eventually the motor conked 
completely. He started looking for a landing place. Di- 
rectly underneath him was Barksdale Field—the world’s 
largest airport! 


Brownsville, Texas 
By G. :. Richardson 


One of the most interesting exhibits prepared in the 
South for display in a parade will be the spectacular float 
which is now being built by Pan American Airways at its 
Brownsville airport for entry in the Brownsville Port Cele- 
bration, May 16. 

The new Brownsville seaport is to be dedicated in a three- 
day celebration, one of the features of which will be the 
parade on Saturday morning, May 16. 


Bryan, Texas 
By L. A. Lindsey 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Garrett of Dallas were overnight 
visitors here, flying their J-5 TravelAir. Mr. Garrett is 
president of the National Electric Signal Company and 
makes most of his business appointments by airplane. 

Mr. M. M. Miller of the Denver Hog Serum Company, 
flying a Stinson Reliant, stopped here overnight to attend 
business at A. & M. College. 

Jack McBride, the flying mail carrier of Shiro, Texas, 
has purchased a J-5 Waco. He has secured services of one 
of the most popular instructors in the Southeast, S. P. Gilley 
of Houston. At the present they are erecting a hangar 
at McBride’s home. 

B. A. Black, who owns and operates Black’s airport, 
sponsored the Hell Divers in an air show here not long ago. 
Approximately 3,000 people witnessed the show. Among 
the flyers of the Hell Divers contingent were Jack Robin- 
son, Johnny Osterhouse, Obb Siem and Archie Geaser. 

It was a blow to our band of flyers when we read of the 
death of Harley Woodward of Houston, who went down 
in a fog near Mena, Arkansas. He was beloved by all of 
us at this port and his passing is a tremendous loss. 

The Bryan-College Aviation Club which was recently 
formed here has elected Byron A. Black as president, L. A. 
Lindsey as vice-president and Roy Vick, Jr., secretary-trea- 
surer. The club has twenty members. 


Carthage, Missouri 


By Don Mayes 


H. G. Harper, field manager, and his assistant, James 
Harris, have built up a J-5 TravelAir. Harper recently 
purchased a practically new Taylor Cub at Memphis, Ten- 


nessee. Flying it back from there he had to stop once for 


25 








gas and upon arrival here he found he had used only 13 
gallons of gas on the 350 mile trip. Try that on your 
Model T! 

Harper bought the Cub to keep and use for student 
training. He has a large class of fledglings and more lined 
up as the weather improves. He has sold his Velie Mono- 
coupe. 

Art Goebel was in from Kansas City recently and did 
some skywriting all over the countryside. Art is quite 
1 penman. 

Just a hint of news from the Carpenter boys over at 
Joplin who are working hard on a steam power plant for 
the Carpenter Special. They are having a hard time 
getting their steam engine small enough to put in their 
tiny two-place ship. Believe it or not their main trouble 
is too much power! They are still at it though and very 
enthusiastic. 

Besides an airplane ride every few days ever since he 
can remember, Junior Harper (the manager’s young hope- 
ful) now has about two hours time of actual instruction 
and is he proud! Junior is ten years old and plans to solo 
before he is twelve. He never misses a chance to take a 


hop 


Coffeyville, Kansas 
By Harold FE. Haggard 


The O. C. S. Manufacturing Company announces the 
purchase of a new Beechcraft to be delievered the latter 
part of April. The ship will carry a 450 horsepower 
Wright and will be radio equipped. Walt Beech and Skeet 


Barker were visitors the past month in connection with 


the sale. 
The Inman Brothers Flying Circus has left the local 
port for the season, Wichita being their first stop. Merle 





PLANES 


1. 1934 STINSON RELIANT—Model SR5A, Lycoming 245 HP 
Engine, Lycoming -Smith Controllable Propeller; Special 
Paint: Black Fuselage, Stinson Yellow Wings, Stinson de- 
sign. Genuine Red leather upholstery; 75 gallon gas tanks; 
Electric starter; Wheel pants and full streamlined fairing; 
Lear Radio Receiver; Extra Instruments: Bank and Turn 
and Rate of Climb. Total time 339 hrs. Time since top 
overhaul on engine 70 hours. Finish and appearance ex- 
cellent. Price $4500.00. 


2. 1934 STINSON RELIANT, Model SR5, Lycoming 225 HP 
engine, Hamilton Std. Metal Propeller; Special Paint: Diana 
Cream fuselage, Stearman vermillion wings and trim, hand 
rubbed high polish finish over all; Red leather upholstery ; 
75 gallon gas tanks; Electric starter; Wheel pants and full 
streamlined fairing; Cactus-proof innertubes; Instruments as 
follows: Bank and Turn, Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter, Wal- 
tham Clock; Total time on airplane 285 hours. Time since 
top overhaul on engine 25 hours. Finish and appearance like 
new. Price $4300.00. 


3. 1934 WACO DELUXE CABIN—Wright Whirlwind 250 HP 
Engine, Metal Propeller; Special Paint: Red fuselage, silver 
wings; Electric starter, 75 gallon gas tanks: Engine driven 
generator; RCA Radio Receiver; landing lights: Three 1-' 
min. flares; Cactus-proof innertubes; Turn and Bank and 
Rate of Climb indicators; Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter; 
Head Temperature gauge; Total time on airplane and engine 
800 hours; time since major overhaul on engine less than 
200 hours. Priced low for quick sale. Write for particulars, 
trades considered. 


BOOTH - HENNING, INC. 


HANGAR 4 
Telephone 5-6055 - Long Distance 951 


LOVE FIELD 


FOR SALE 


Smith is flying the six place Stinson, succeeding Ray Jones, 
who has accepted a position with Rearwin Airplanes, Inc., 
of Kansas City, as test pilot. Ray paid us a visit in April 
flying a new Sportster. He sold a new Rearwin to Glen 
McConnell of Parsons. 

Carl Hall with the Inman organization has made his 
350th leap from the air. Quite a record. 

Federal workers are still on the field levelling and cleaning 
up the place in general. 

Lieut. Andy Davis, flying a Consolidated P-T from 
Muskogee to Kansas City, refueled here and visited with 
Lieut. Berentz, local airport manager. Lynn Berentz has 
two new students, Don Newton and Dean Bowersox, both 
of whom are employees of Nutrena Mills. 

Sunset Inn, the airport lunchroom, is being re-opened 
under the management of Ray Grigsby. Lee Ferguson is 
having th Warner on his Cessna completely overhauled. 

Benny Stanton was in from Kansas City to deliver a 
couple of movie camera needs to the new Ismo Theater. 
He was flying a J-5 Butler Blackhawk. 

Other visitors of the month include Camilla Ritchey 
from Fort Worth in the Eppenhauer Drilling Company’s 
Waco, and a couple from Miami, Oklahoma in a new 
Monocoupe. 

Coffeyville’s 7th Annual Air Meet and Air Races will 
be held at the Municipal Airport June 21. We understand 
that this year’s show will surpass all previous ones. 


Dallas, Texas 
By Pat Edwards 


Business is booming on Love Field. All aircraft dis- 
tributors, including Stinson, Waco, Monocoupe and Taylor 
Cub, are reporting a nice volume of business during the 
spring months. Registrations at Dallas Aviation School 


4. 1934 WACO DELUXE AMBULANCE EQUIPPED CABIN, 
Model YKC; Jacobs 225 HP Engine, wooden Propeller; 
Special Paint; Stearman Vermillion fuselage, Diana Cream 
wings; Mohair cloth upholstery; 70 gallon gas tanks; elec- 
tric starter; Engine driven generator; bonded and shielded 
for radio; wired for landing lights and flares; complete 
ambulance equipment including stretcher; Cactus-proof in- 
nertubes; Bank and Turn Indicator; this airplane was one 
of our demonstrators and has been in our hands at all times. 
Total time on airplane 290 hours. Time on engine since new 
290 hours. List price of new airplane $7457.50. Our price 
$4000.00. 


1933 STINSON RELIANT, Model SR, Lycoming 225 HP 
Engine, Hamilton Std. Metal Propeller; Special Paint: Blue 
fuselage and yellow wings and striping; Red leather up- 
holstery; Wheel pants; 75 gallon gas tanks; Bank and Turn 
Indicator; Rate of Climb Indicator; Airplane just relicensed; 
Time since major overhaul on engine 100 hours. Price 
$2500.00. 


6. STINSON—Model SM8A, 210 HP Lycoming Engine; Hamilton 
Std. Metal Propeller; Special Paint: Black Fuselage, White 
Wings and contrasting Stripe; Gray leather upholstery; 
Bank and Turn Indicator; Subject to relicense October, 1936; 
Total time on airplane and engine under 700 hours; Time 
on Engine since last major overhaul 400 hours; Priced for 
quick cash sale—Write or wire for particulars. 
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are up. Airline travel for the first five months in 1936 
has broken all records. The service institutions report 
unsurpassed overhaul and repair work. Should the Cen- 
tennial be the cause for much new business, it is doubtful 
whether or not facilities will be able to handle the volume. 
All in all, Love Field is anticipating the most successful 
year in its history. 

The newly formed Dallas Chapter of the N. A. A. made 
history the latter part of April and the first part of May 
by sponsoring one of the most successful air tours ever 
held in the State. Under the guidance of Hal Henning, 
some 23 airplanes with over 50 pilots and passengers made 
the four day trek visiting 17 towns and cities in three states. 
Stops were made at Fort Worth, Denton, Sherman, Bonham, 
Gainesville, Paris, Texarkana, Marshall, Shreveport, Center, 
Jacksonville, Kilgore, Longview, Tyler, Palestine and Waco. 
The tour originated and ended in Dallas. Paris, Shreveport 
and Tyler were night stops. 

The tour was greeted enthusiastically at every stop, with 
especially fine entertainment and hospitality at the over- 
night points. A great deal of interest was displayed by 
the citizenry in each town and it was generally felt by 
all members of the tour that much beneficial missionary 
work for aviation in this section was accomplished. 


East Bank, West Virginia 
By Harold Angle 


Patrick Williams received a private license from D. C. 
Inspector A. F. Alberry. Glenn Clark, Kanawha Flying 
Club owner, renewed his transport. 

Richard Life of Parkersburg plans to go to New York 
to purchase a Waco F. 


David Williams flew to Point Pleasant with Mrs. Marie 
Beckett as co-pilot in the Aeronca of the Williams flying 
club. 

H. H. Burton flew to Huntineton in the same Aeronca 
later in the day. 

Quinten Lewis has soloed on the Aeronca seaplane of 
the Kanawha Flying Club. Lewis is the 93rd student 
to solo. 

Three pilots of this state took part in the Aircade spon- 
sored by the Ohio River Valley conservation committee. 
They were Lieut. Hubert Stark of West Virginia Airways, 
Wertz Field, Charleston; Lieut. Howard G. Mayes, Mana- 
ger of Huntington Airport; and W. O. David of Hunting- 
ton. The fifteen planes visited Portsmouth, Cincinnati, 
Huntington, Gallipolis, Athens, Pittsburgh, Johnstown, 
Columbus; Parkersburg, and Zanesville. 

Among the visitors of Wertz Field, were: Lieut. N. 
Everest of Selfridge Field in a Douglas observation, and 
Lieut. L. Cunningham of Selfridge to Langley; J. Picker- 
ing of American Airlines in a Stearman biplane from 
Chicago to Washington; Richard Mevers from Indianapolis 
to Norfolk in a Stinson monoplane; H. H. Burton of Galla- 
ger; Ike Vermilya of Cincinnati in a Stinson cabin mono- 
plane: Clarence Conner and R. W. Reichel of South 
Charleston. 

I. D. Jackson of Clarksburg has been selected for the 
representative in the state for the Rearwin Sportster. Mr. 
Jackson is a pilot for the Sinclair Oil Company. 


El Paso, Texas 
By John Thacker 


On Easter Sunday, the El Paso Flying Service, operated 
by Jack Weiler, held a spot landing contest, which was 
won by Abe Carrasco. 

On the 13th of the month D. O. C. Inspector Pettis 
came into the port and gave six tests. Amateur tests 
were passed by Charles and Kenneth Bourland, Bill Orme 


and Ab Varrasco. George Lore took his transport test and 
John Thacker took his private. All were fortunate in 
passing except the last two named. 

Jack Weiler has equipped his Bird and Waco ships for 
blind flying. This should interest many young and old 
pilots as in all probability it is the only school of its kind 
in this vicinity. 

Arthur E. Johnson has returned from Tonichi, Sonora, 
Mexico, where he is trying to establish a short air line 
and air service base. 


Houston, Texas 
By Botzy Miller 


An unprecedented increase in student business has fol- 
lowed the purchase of a Taylor Cub by J. L. Schroeder, 
manager of the Main Street Airport. Instructors E. B. 
Gaither and Phil Fairless are kept busy with over 50 students 
and the list is growing as the news spreads that this popular 
light plane is available in Houston. 

The Main Street Airport is in the best shape it has 
ever been. Shell has been placed around the buildings and 
taxi ways, an electric gas pump is installed, the field has 
been smoothed over its entire surface and additional ditches 
are being put in to give the airport perfect drainage. The 
offices have been enlarged and one of the greatest improve- 
ments installed by Manager Schroeder is the telephone. 

“Permanent” guests are increasing at the Main Street 
airport also. L. H. Pitkin’s Fairchild 24 is now hangared 
here as is the Burton Drilling company’s Waco and Don 
Odom’s Waco F, in addition to others. 

In preparation for the dusting season, Schroeder has 
completed overhauls on his dusting fleet—two Consoli- 
dated O-7s, a J-5 TravelAir, a Commandaire and an O-2 
Douglas. Every motor has been majored this season. 








Texas Disteliaters For 
BEECHCRAFT 


W orld's Fastest Airplane 
SPEED - SAFETY - ECONOMY 


The story of the speed and safety of Beech- 
craft has become a tradition in the aviation 
industry and to those who travel. Its 
economy of operation, its natural flying 
characteristics, its ability to give satis- 
factory performance, has made this plane 
one of the fastest sellers in the nation. 
And, of course, there’s a reason — that 
reason is that a more dependable and 
modern plane, to meet the demand of 
those who want to fly, is hard to find. 


We will be glad to give you a demonstra- 
tion or further information on the new 
series of BEECHCRAFTS. 


AUSTIN MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Harry A. Hammill 
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With Cub students cluttering up the place, the Main 
Street Airport presented a picture of activity and progress 


when visited by the roving reporter. 


Over at the Houston airport, the modernistic offices of 
the Air Activities, Inc., (formerly Texas Fairchild Sales 
Corporation) offered a pleasant atmosphere for a visit. 
We learned that Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Reed and Sam and 
Eloise Gormley were scheduled for a trip to the Fairchild 
factory at Hagerstown, Md. The Fairchild 45, owned 
by the Superior Oil company and piloted by Gormley, 
was to be flown back to the factory and traded for a 
new one of the same model. Air Activities, incidentally, 
is now exclusive Fairchild distributor for Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana. 

Jim Davis had a busy month with his Waco. In addition 
to student work and other charter trips, he had two trips 
to Brownsville. On one, he carried the Governor of the 
State of Tamaulipas. He has an unusual day’s activity 
scheduled for San Jacinto Day, when he will fill three 
separate contracts for sign towing with his autogiro. 

A new concrete road, connecting Telephone Road with 
the Galveston highway, will mean pavement direct to the 
airport from two directions. The new, extended runways, 
Charlie Neuhaus’ pride and joy, are in splendid shape; a 
number of “gopher” hills have been leveled off and two 
swale ditches are to be put in immediately. The Houston 
airport now offers the best landing area in its hisotry. 

Jesse Vester has lost his crown as star-money-taker in 
“friendly games.”” Jeeter has the distinction, according to 
latest reports. 

J. D. Reed and R. E. McKaughan recently made a trip 
through East Texas and up into Oklahoma. While in 
Oklahoma City they visited the Wiley Post Aircraft fac- 
tory and received a demonstration of the Wiley Post air- 
plane. From there, McKaughan went on to Hagerstown, 
Md., to attend the Fairchild distributors meeting. He 
reports that the new production, Wright powered “45”, 
will soon be available for delivery—three of these have 
already been sold in Texas. The distributors were given an 
opportunity to view a much improved and modernized 
Fairchild 24,” the new series 1936 model. Reports indicate 
this ship will enjoy a widespread popularity. 


Joplin, Missouri 
By Edward McCartney 


Once again Joplin’s airport is in flyable condition. More 
room than ever, plus the wide, well-drained runways, will 
allow us to advertise the fact that Joplin has one of the 
safest airports in the Southwest. 


Leorie Carpenter says he can’t stand this spring weather. 
If brother Doggie Doggie and “Rudder Bar” Mahoney will 
assist, the Carpenter special will soon be blowing chat 
from the new runways. 

Your correspondent thinks some good plane broker should 
visit our new airport and sell Homer John a new or good 
used airplane. Homer simply cannot stand being grounded 
much longer. 

A recent visit to Kansas City proved that Portergeld and 
Rearwin are enjoying a nice business. We left the Kansas 
City port with a lot of respect for the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce inspectors. They really give ’em the works when a 
plane comes up for ATC. The inspectors surely earn their 
pay, witness the greying hair most of them have. 

A sure sign of spring is E. Medlin checking up on his 
Fairchild. Pilot Whittenback has brought a neat looking 
Lakes to roost with us. 

We are proud that our port is big enough to take them 
all. Recent visitors include Cities Service Oil Company’s 
Douglas airliner, Standard Oil’s Stearman, Al Henshaw of 
Shell in his Stinson, and Art Goebel, skywriting for Phillips. 


Kilgore, Texas 
By Mrs. Roy Taylor 


Johnny Cockburn, student pilot, watched his mother 
embark in the Ken Royce with Fudge Taylor. She was en 
route to Dallas, where she caught a night passenger plane 
for Oklahoma City. 

Bill Dalton moved his Siemens Waco here from Hender- 
son for wing recover and other minor overhaul. Bill 
cracked his plane last summer and is anxious to get it in 
the air soon. 

Roy Laird, Mayor of Kilgore, has informed the Elder 
Field airport committee that the city will start at once 
improving the runways and constructing a large metal 
hangar. 

Douglas Ruthven has his Waco in the air again after 
repairs necessitated by a visiting pilot getting in a blind 
spot while taxiing. 

Plane owners here wish that the notorious spring winds 
would confine their dirty work during daytime hours. It’s 
not conducive to health to awaken in the wee small hours 
with one’s house doing a song and dance, only to stagger 
to the door and watch one’s airplane rolling around and 
bowing to each other in May-day frolics. 

Occupants of two house adjacent to the port were rudely 
awakened when two planes collided with their dwellings. 
One of Clarence Chamberlain’s giant Condors locked horns 
with the Challenger Robin. Waspy Sherman heroically saved 
the other Condor by starting the motor and outrunning the 
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other wind-blown ships on the field. 

Deal Goodwin made a cross-country to Shreveport, Dallas 
and return in the Ken Royce. He was accompanied by Bill 
Comer. 

Chas. E. Rawn of Illinois has moved his Monocoupe here 
for storage and repairs. 

Vernon Gower made an air trip to Dallas in the J69 
Stinson with Roy Taylor. While there he obtained his 
student permit. Glenn Walters, Tyler pilot, ferried the 
Stinson back to Kilgore, while Roy and family, accompanied 
by Roy Trush made a trip overland to Kansas and back, 
Visiting various airports en route. 

Visitors for the month include Bill Campbell and Jackie 
Stewart (Waco); M. Huckins (Monocoupe) ; Johnny Max- 
well (Monocoupe); Mr. Norton, Pres. United Gas Co., 
piloted by Currey Sanders, (Electra) ; Roy Harding (Texas 
Co. Stinson); and a group of United Gas Company’s of- 
ficials in a Vultee. 


Marshall, Missouri 
By Lawrence Short 


Sammy Golden of Sedalia has become an airport broker 
and is now engaged in buying and selling used equipment. 
He has a Velie Monocoupe which will probably be placed 
on the market early in the month. 

Bill Brame and Bob Garnett are getting in a large number 
of solo hours in the little Henderson powered Church mid- 
wing. It is considered the most efficient and economical 
plane on the field, having a top speed of 120 miles per 
hour and cruise at on two and one-half 
gallons of gas per hour. 

Willis Bingelli and Orvie Rasmussen have completed 
work on their OXX-6 TravelAir and are busy building up 
They have a very nice looking job and it 


100 m. p. m., 


solo hours. 
performs in grand style. 

The Woltz photographing plane, a Challenger Robin, 
was in Marshall for a few days rcecntly. The ship flew 
in from Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
By Herbert H. Howell 


The Oklahoma City Aviation Club and the Tulsa Air- 
men’s Club will sponsor the Oklahoma State Air Tour 
which will take place on June 11, 12, and 13. 

Originating in Tulsa, stops will be made at Claremore, 
Miami, Bartlesville, Stillwater, Ponca City, Blackwell, Enid 
Watunga, Woodward, Elk City, Hobart, Mangum, Hollis, 
Altus, Frederick, Electra, Walters, Lawton, Duncan, Chick- 
asha and Oklahoma City. Total mileage for the tour is 
845 miles. 


NICHULAS 


HOME OFFICE- MARSHALL,.MQ. 

FLOYD BENNETT FIELD- BROOKLYN,NY. 
LOVE FIELD - DALLAS ,TEXAS 
6235 SAN FERNANDO RD. -GLENDALE, CALIF. 


The committee anticipates that there will be from thirty 
to forty ships in the tour carrying from sixty to one hundred 
pilots and passengers. These figures are based on past 
participation in our tours. 

We are expecting all classes of pilots and passengers— 
sportsmen piolts, commercial pilots and students. Several 
political candidates are expected to sponsor ships bearing 
their signs, as they did in the last Oklahoma campaign year. 

Orval Mosier, city manager has been succeeded by Moss 
Patterson as president of the Aviation Club. Jerry Sass 
is first vice-president, Herbert Howell, second vice-presi- 
dent, Wilma McManus, secretary, and Clyde Nuckols, 
treasurer. 
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Famous Hangar Six, Inc., San Antonio selects the New CUB 


The “Flivver Plane’ that made good 


PAY JUST HY has the CUB made good with expe- 

rienced authorities in all parts of the 

| QQ Q world? Why do they say it’s the best light plane 

« they ever flew? And why aren’t there other 
e “flivver planes” that sell by the hundreds? 

ihy? Because it takes years to develop such 

Cash a plane. It required 11 years of testing, ex- 


and perimenting, improving to develop The CUB... 

Fly it home. the ONLY light plane offering safety, stability 

Y and ruggedness so happily combined with 

2 cconomy of operation, big-plane performance 
and all-round maneuverability. 


EASY Today as always, most CUBS are owned, and 
flown daily, by transport pilots ... fliers who 
Monthly KNOW; pilots who fly to make money. That's 
Payments why YOU won't be satisfied with less than 
a New CUB—the biggest airplane value in 

° the world today. 


The Sturdy New CUB is EASY to BUY, EASY to FLY. 


TAYLOR AIRCRAFT CO. 


No.5 S Street BRADFORD ' PENNSYLVANIA 
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St. Louis, Missouri 


By Howard Barman 


Ralph Damon, vice president of American Airlines, Inc., 
and former president of the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Com- 
pany, was tendered a farewell dinner recently at the Field 
House in the Terminal building, Lambert-St. Louis Airport, 
by his former associates of the latter company. He was 
presented with a traveling bag and a photo of the Curtiss- 
Wright building with the autographs of his associates in- 
scribed thereon. Twenty-six men attended the dinner. 
Joe Ebert, secretary-treasurer of Curtiss-Wright acted as 


toastmaster. 


The St. Louis Flying Service recently delivered a new 
Fairchild to Dr. Foote of Hastings, Neb. Also a used Stin- 
son to T. H. Smith of Clarksburg, W. Va. 


A Gruman fighter has been delivered to the is Se Naval 
Reserve Aviation Base, commanded by Lieut. T. B. William- 


son. 


The 1936 Missouri state air tour will start June 12 at 
St. Louis and disband at Columbia, June 14. Applications 
for participation in the tour are being received by A. W. 
League, Lambert-St. Louis Airport Association, Robertson, 
Mo., chairman of the tour. The entry fee is $5. 


The air tourists will leave St. Louis at 10:30 a. m. and 
stop at Hannibal for lunch. Then to St. Joseph and to 
Kansas City for the night stop. The fliers will be guests 
at a banquet in Kansas City. Joplin will be visited on the 
second morning out, and lunch will be taken at Springfield. 
The air travellers will go by bus to Rockaway Beach, Lake 
Taneycomo, and spend the afternoon and night here. Golf- 
ing, tennis, swimming, riding and dancing facilities are 
available at the famous beach. From Springfield, the flyers 
will go to Columbia on the third day. A stop may be 
made at Jefferson City enroute to Columbia where lunch 
Ww ill be sery ed and the tour ended. 


Prizes will be awarded to pilots who record a ground 
speed in conformity with the cruising speed of their planes 
on the Missouri air tour. The awards will be made on 
both daily and all-tour performance. 


A custom-built inter-phone system which will insure 
safe operation of aircraft at Lambert-St. Louis Airport and 
vicinity, has been installed. An amplifier connected to a 
small loud speaker provides a stand-by arrangement through 
which an individual call is immediately transmitted and 


umnlified to all five stations on the line. 


The Robertson Aviation School is putting a two-year 
master mechanics course in its curriculum. 
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San Antonio, Texas 
By T. D. Higgins 


VETERAN airline pilot, Al Cabana, has just assumed 
duties as flying instructor for Hangar Six, Inc., at 
Winburn Field, the municipal airport. 

Cabana is a native of Torrington, Conn. In 1919 he 
graduated from Williams College at Williamstown, Mass., 
and entered the air service as a student in the Air Service 
Mechanics School a Chanute Field, Ill. Graduating in 1920, 
he was transferred to Mitchel Field, L. I., and remained 
on duty there until appointed a flying cadet at Brooks 
Field in 1923. He successfully completed his primary 
flight training at Brooks Fields and then went to Kelly 
Field for advanced flying instruction, graduating the fol- 
lowing year. 

He was selected as special airmail pilot to the late Pres. 
Coolidge when the President was vacationing in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. Cabana has flown more than 
10,000 hours, of which about 500 have been “blind flying.” 
He will have direct charge of Hangar Six Flying School 
and will act as assistant to Chief Pilot Leland Long. 

Some worthwhile awards are to be given by San Antonio 
chapter, National Aeronautic Association in connection with 
its membership drive April 13 to May 1!. All members 
are eligible to participate, including new ones brought in by 
the drive. It is expected to increase the present member- 
ship of 50 to at least 150. 

First prize will be a round trip to Dallas on Braniff 
Airways. Second prize, three hours of flying or flying 
instruction at any local flying school using licensed craft 
and licensed pilots, the cost not to exceed $6 an hour. Third 
prize, same as second prize but only two hours’ flying or 
flying instruction. Fourth prize, free physical examination 
for pilot’s license. Fifth prize, same as second prize, but 
only one hour of flying or flying instruction. 


TOUR of inspection of Winburn Field, the municipal 

airport, has revealed that the Works Progress Admin- 
istration project there is well under way and that when it 
is completed, the airdrome is destined to rank second to 
none in Texas. 

All phases of the improvement program are important, 
but from the pilots’ viewpoint, the enlarging of the landing 
field proper is regarded as a welcome step. The field has 
been extended 500 feet at the northwest edge, and more 
space is being utilized in the southwest section by filling 
in and leveling the ground. This will increase the landing 
area 40 acres, from 164 to 204 usable acres. 

Al Buchanan, San Antonio oil operator, has just pur- 
chased a new 285-horsepower Waco custom cabin ship from 


Winnipeg, Canada—6 hrs. 
Los Angeles—6 hrs. 
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Hangar Six, Winburn Field. Bill Cason will fly for 
Buchanan. 

Ralph Johnson of the Waco Aircraft Company, Troy, 
Ohio, visited Hangar Six in the interest of sales and business. 

Hangar Six will place an order for another new Taylor 
Cub for delivery about May 1. This makes the sixth Cub, 
including three 1936 models, Hangar Six has bought. 

C. W. (Bill) Beck, 111 Shadwell road, was awarded his 
private license. 

Two students of Modern Air Travel, Wilburn Field, to 
solo recently were Bob Newman, 1122 West Summit ave- 
nue, and Royal King, 516 Cincinnati avenue. 


Sarasota, Florida 
By Richard E. Lindsay 


Something unusual in the way of entertainment was 
introduced recently at the airport when Mr. and Mrs. 
Truman Fasset held a christening party for their new 
Rearwin Sportster, the “Goldfinch.” With the traditional 
champagne bottle poised above the propeller, Mrs. Loring 
Raoul christened the ship before more than 100 guests. 

On several occasions Southern Flight (formerly South- 
western Aviation) has broken into the news column pub- 
lished in the Sarasota Herald as ““Wings Over Sarasota.” 
The newspaper reported the publicity the city is getting 
in this magazine under “Ports of Call.” 

Mrs. Frank E. Gannett, wife of the famous publisher, 
flew to Sarasota recently in the company’s trimotored Stin- 
son. The ship was piloted by Lieut.-Comdr. George Hold- 
erman, U. S. N. R., formerly a Sarasota resident and now 
a Stinson dealer in New York state. 

Tom Ryan, president of the St. Petersburg Aero Club, 
was also a recent visitor, flying an Aeronca to attend the 
Legion convention held here. Griffin Davis, pilot for 
Dr. Pepper Bottling Company of Tampa was here in the 
Ryan. 

Clement Ferrell, one of the more recent fledglings at 
Sarasota airport, has built up 35 hours of the fifty re- 
quired for his private license. He is a student of Guy 
Ham, operator of the Rearwin Flying Service here. 

Mrs. Leonard Weil of New Hampshire, Conn., a winter 
resident of Sarasota and the only woman student in the 
city, has accumulated to her credit 15 hours flying, 
largely dual instruction. 

G. D. Sidway, operator of the Pirates Cove, night club 
here, has installed a Continental 165 in his Verville 
trainer. The engine formerly in the ship threw a con- 
necting road while in flight and literally wrecked the 


engine. 


Springfield, Missouri 
By R. C. Clayton 


Missouri Aviation Company, newly organized local avia- 
tion company, is enjoying more than ordinary success with 
their initial break into local flying circles. Last week they 
received notice from the U. S. Forestry Regional office in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, that their bid for forest fire patrol 
duty had been accepted. 

This patrol duty requires the use of two ships equipped 
for two-way radio communication and two pilots to be 
available for duty between the hours of sunrise to sunset. 
The term of the contract extends from April 15th to 
December 15th, 1936. A Stinson “R” and “S”, are the 
ships being used. Patrol duty is to cover four of Missouri’s 
U. S. Forest reservations, same being, Gasconade, Table 
Rock, Gardner and Pond Fork. Contact points are, Spring- 
field, Cassville, Ava, Willow Springs and Rolla. Before 
securing this contract, the Missouri Aviation Company had 
been engaged by the local branch of the U. S. Forest 
Service, to make a number of emergency flights over this 


territory. Now that they have this business signed up 
on contract, they are looking forward to putting in a 
great number of hours helping forest rangers spot 
destructive fires. 


Pilot, “Duke” Trowbridge, of the Missouri Aviation 
Company, had quite a cross country flight, April 21st. 
A ship out of Iowa City, lowa, came in to the local airport 
that morning headed for Hot Springs, Arkansas, and 
carrying two passengers answering a death call. The 
father of the two passengers had been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident and the mother reported dying. The ship 
had been forced down near Springfield by low ceiling 
and was barely able to make the airport. The pilot refused 
to go farther due to not being familiar with the mountainous 
country and because his ship was not radio equipped. 


The two passengers contacted the Missouri Aviation Com- 
pany and arrangements were made to complete the trip 
in a radio equipped Stinson “B” and with Trowbridge as 
pilot. The trip to Little Rock, Arkansas, was uneventful 
with the exception of hedge-hopping the entire course 
through heavy rain and fog and waiting out a zero ceiling 
on an Ozark Mountain side near Harrison, Arkansas. After 
arriving at Little Rock, a thirty-minute wait was neces- 
sary to allow a zero ceiling to lift a little in order to 
complete the journey to Hot Springs. On the last leg of 
the journey everything went well until about five minutes 
out it started to rain in earnest, this time of cloud burst 
proportions and accompanying low ceilnigs. 


Unable to waste time hunting up the local airport, pilot 
Trowbridge sat the ship down in a field near a highway. 
Part of the field was plowed and in order to get his lady 
passenger to the highway it was necesary to carry her on 
his back and wade ankle deep in mud and water. A truck 
appeared on the scene and the driver taking it for granted 


The LAMBERT AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION takes pleasure 


in announcing the opening of a 


Southwestern sales of fice. 




















THESE MEN DIRECT TAMPA’S LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL AVIATION BODY 
Officers of the Tampa NAA Chapter. Left to Right, back row: E. J. “Pete” Pinaird, Chairman Publicity Committee; Burks L. Hammer; C. R. 
Wilsky, State Airport Engineer; R. E. Burritt, National Airlines System: Jerome A. Waterman, Board of Governors; Sidney C. Brown, Pres- 
ident. Front row: C. W. March, Chairman Executive Committee; Leslie H. Blank, Co-chairman; C. T. Al Hansen, Asst. Director Aviation 
Dept., Miami; Maj. A. B. McMullen, Director State Aviation Department; M. Leo Elliott; Hon. J. E. Wall, Postmaster, Vice-Chairman Board 
of Governors. 


that a terrible accident had happened, mounted the fence 
and tore out acros the sea of mud and water to the aid of 
the “crash victims.” 
judgment poor. While traveling at full throttle, he slipped 
and fell and disappeared from sight. Two boys from the 
airport emerged from out of the fog. They had heard the 
airplanes’ motor and had set out in search in their car but 
had encountered a newly formed lake and were forced to 


His intentions were good but his 


abandon the car and wade out in water up to thier waists. 
After safely delivering his passengers to the hospital, where 
they found their mother holding her own in a fight for 
life, pilot Trowbridge returned to his ship, took off, and 
landed at the regular airport, thus completing his journey, 
accomplishing his task and calling it a day. 


Tampa, Florida 
By R. E. Burrité 


Promotion of aviation and plans for making Florida the 
aviation center of the Nation through organization and co- 
operative effort was the keynote of addresses delivered by 
state and national aviation officials and civilian aviation 
enthusiasts from throughout Florida at the charter presen- 
tation banquet of the Tampa Chapter of the National 
Aeronautic Association at the Hillsboro Hotel on April 22. 


The group of approximately 150 aviation enthusiasts and 
officials at the diner was told by Richard Boutelle, Wash- 
ington, state co-ordinator of the Bureau of Air Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce, that the country is facing 
a problem in developing airports in sufficient numbers and 
of sufficient accommodations to keep pace with the rapid 
development of commercial aviation. 


The solution in the problem is an increasing interest in 
aviation among the people of the community to the point 
where they will bring pressure to bear on public officials 
to aid in developing aviation and aviation facilities, he said. 

Peter O. Knight Field, proposed international airport on 
Davis Islands, was cited by Mr. Boutelle as one of the 
leading aviation developments in the South. Major A. B. 
McMullen, director of the Aviation Bureau of the State 
Road Department, was commended as an outstanding leader 
in Florida’s unprecedented rapid progres in aviation. 

Mr. Boutelle presented the N. A. A. charter to Sidney C. 
Brown, president of the Tampa chapter, on behalf of the 
national organization. The charter, contains one of the 
longest lists of names in the history of the organization, he 
said. Tampa is being cited in other cities as a leader in 
N. A. A. activities, it was added. 

Major McMullen outlined the work of the State Aviation 
Bureau since it was organized three years ago. 

Jerome A. Waterman, chairman of the aviation com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, presided at the din- 
ner and was honored by the presentation of a certificate of 
meritorious service by the N. A. A. for “having performed 
the most outstanding service to aviation in the last year.” 
Mr. Waterman was instrumental in gaining government 
approval of construction of Peter O. Knight Field here, 
according to Mr. Brown. 

R. E. Burritt, executive secretary of the chapter, was 
presented an award by Postmaster J. Edgar Wall for “his 
untiring efforts in the promotion of aviation in Tampa 
and his efforts in the organization of the Tampa Chapter.” 

Other speakers on the program included E. C. Nilson, 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: Five Cents per word; minimum $1.00 


Directory Rates: $5.00 per inch 











NEW 
AMERICAN CIRRUS 


and 


WRIGHT GYPSY 


Engines and Parts 
R. J. WENGER 


MENASCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6714 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















WEEMS SYSTEM 
of NAVIGATION 


ANNAPOLIS MD. 


Simplified Methods that Remove the 
Usual “Headaches” from Navigation 


CONSULTANT SERVICE IN ELEMENTARY AND 
ADVANCED NAVIGATION: 


Selecting charts and equipment 
Laying courses and preparing data 
Special instruction as required 


OFFICIAL AGENCIES FOR GOVERNMENT 
CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS: 


New aeronautical sectional and regional charts 
Hydrographic office charts and publications 
Navigation tables 

Radio aids to navigation 


COMPLETE LINE OF NAVIGATION EQUIP- 
MENT: 


Gatty Drift Indicators 

Gatty Ground Speed and Drift Meters 

Dalton Mark VII Aircraft Computers 

Dalton Type E-1A Aircraft Computers (new) 

Weems Department of Commerce Type Aircraft 
Plotters 

Weems Second Setting Navigation Watches 

Bureau of Standards Type Aircraft Sextant 


HOME STUDY COURSES IN AIR NAVIGATION: 


Elementary Course 
Advanced Course 


RESIDENCE COURSE IN AIR NAVIGATION: 


Ryan School of Aeronautics, San Diego, Calif. 

Weems Navigation School, Annapolis, Md. 

John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Send for folder giving further details, price list of books, 
instruments and instructions. 





FOR SALE 


Two J-5 crankshafts and complete line of J-5 parts. 
Wasp K. E. valves, miked and tested with stretch 
gauge. 
FOR SALE 
Ryan Bl with absolutely only 150 total hours 
since new. Ship in perfect condition. Bargain 
at $1,250. 
Licensed Travel Air 2000 in perfect condition, 
Grimes position lights landing lights, Stearman 
landing gear, radio, complete set of matched in- 
struments, air speed, bank and turn, rate of climb 
generator and engine instruments, C-6 motor. 
Price $1200.00. 
WANTED 
Wanted, a J5 Lockheed. 
One set Lycoming rods, front main and rear sec- 
tions, starter, magnetos (completely shielded for 
radio), master rod and complete assembly. 


Complete line of J6 parts including front, main 
and rear section. Latest type cabin Aeronca only 
80 hours, $400 off list. 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 








IN ST. LOUIS — IT’S ROBERTSON SERVICE 


Ample stocks of gasoline and your favorite 
brand of oil available day or nite. 


e 
Free transportation—special hotel rates 
. 
When in St. Louis stop with Robertson 
“Lambert Field’s Oldest Operator” 
Approved Repair Station No. 264 











AIRPLANES AND ENGINES FOR SALE 
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MONOCOUPE—-Long wing. best condition. 55 hours since major on 
ship and motor. Licensed to October, 1936. Paul W. Pugh. Municipal 
Airport, Topeka, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—Special 125 Warner Cessna. New cover and finish. Com- 
pletely streamlined including N. A. C. A. Cowl and pants. Motor 
majored. 135 h. p. on ground. Cruises 120 on 7 gals. per hr. 150 top. 
Ship and engine like new. Only Cessna with this performance. Write 
Landers Airplane Service, Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kansas. 





WANTED Air cooled engined airplane suitable for training students. 
Write Bill Vacin, 1205 South Topeka, Wichita, Kansas. 














C. |. MERRELL PARACHUTE SERVICE 
Approved Service Facilities 
Repairs and Packing by Licensed Rigger 
Prompt Service on Chutes Shipped In for Service 


Agents for IRVIN and SWITLIK Parachutes 


Used Chutes Bought and Sold 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg. Wichita, Kansas 








J. H. BURKE 
Approved Repair Station No. 173 
WILEY POST AIRPORT 
® Factory facilities 
® Factory trained personnel 
® Approved Wright Service 
Phone 8-2136 
J. H. BURKE AVIATION SERVICE 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











MAY, 1936 


FOR SALE—Late model 225 Jacobs Standard Waco, fully equipped, 
wheel pants, radio, Kollsman, etc. Bargain. Never had an owner. 
Making room for 1936 models. Also late 225 Jacobs DeLuxe Custom 
Waco, two band radio, Kollsman, wheel pants, loaded with extras, 
priced to sell. Bennett Aircraft, Inc., Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 





BARGAIN SALE~- Wright J6-7 with 700 hours, 150 hours since major 
New wires, plugs, carburator, and distributor block. Complete with 
inertia starter, shutters, exhaust, and Hamilton metal prop. $550. 
Landers Airplane Service, Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kansas. 





SACRIFICE—New Fairchild "24," present series flap equipped, to 
make way for 1936 models. Also splendid demonstrator with special 
finish and many extras. Almost brand new Lambert 90A Deluxe 
Monocoupe with flaps and wheel pants. BARGAIN. Texas Fairchild 
Sales Corporation, Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 





FOR SALE—J69-E Travelair 6000 in perfect condition. Equipment 
includes wheel pants, speed ring, electric inertia starter, motor driven 
generator, radio. Priced to sell. Write 306 Southwestern Aviation, 
Ledger Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—J69 Ryan B-5, six place cabin powered with Wright 330 
motor. This ship has just been licensed. A sacrifice at $1400. For 
complete details and photo write Box 305, care Southwestern Aviation. 
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Ports of Call 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Orlando; Wes Raymond, Lakeland; Postmaster Wall; Tom 
Ryan, St. Petersburg; George T. Baker, president of Na- 
tional Air Lines System; Al Hanson, Miami; J. R. Puckett, 
Miami, and B. L. Hammer, Tampa. 


Wichita, Kansas 
By ¢ reighton Merrell 


The $100,000 WPA Airport Project is doing much of 
benefit for the municipal airport. Wichita Park Board 
engineers, with 300 men working daily, are making drastic 
changes which will be greatly appreciated to visiting flying 
people who come to this port. 

The east-west runway has been cut and filled extensively 
making it as desirable a landing strip as the fine north-south 
runway. Asa further improvement the concrete taxi strip 
is being extended and a storm drain provided that will 
quickly clear the landing and taxi area of excess water. To 
further enhance the beauty of the new administration 
building the slopes are being graded and landscaped. Grass 
is being planted and an attractive row of evergreens will 
surround the building at the front. It is also planned to 
enhance the beauty of the parking area east of the building 
with flower beds and marked parking lanes. 

A recent outstanding visitor to Wichita was C. L. Egvedt, 
president of the Boeing Airplane Company of Seattle. 
Egvedt flew here by TWA to inspect the Stearman factory, 
a subsidiary to Boeing, and to confer with J. E. Schaefer, 
president of Stearman, on future plans. Of interest is 
Egvedt’s statement made while here that, “American air- 
planes, both commercial and military, have kept up with 
or ahead of any foreign competitor so far, in my opinion, 
and I hope they always do. The present effort to strengthen 
the national air defense is a commendabel one and naturally 
I hope it geos through.” 

Wichita was given the distinctive honor April Ist to 
be the location for the first exclusive downtown ticket 
office on the TWA sytem. Located in the Allis Hotel 
Building, the new office is delightfully attractive in every 
respect and splendidly located to the benefit of modern 
air travelers. Trimmed in red and silver the establishment 
serves both TWA and Braniff reservations. In charge are 
R. S. Littel, John Palmer, and Hal C. White, the latter 
having come to Wichita from Fort Worth at the opening of 
the office. White is now affiliated with TWA but has 
had four years with American Airlines and one year with 
Braniff. 

More evidence as to the standing of Wichita made air- 
planes over the world came in April with the announcement 





A Cordial Invitation To The 
AVIATION FAMILY 
From 
The Hotel in the Heart of 


San Antonio 


Downtown ticket office 
Braniff Airways 


South Texas 
Aviation Headquarters 


th GUNTER HOTEL 


San Antonio, Texas 





A. M. (ARTIE) COMPTON, Manager 











of Dwane Wallace that Cessna Aircraft Company had sold 
an airplane through Samuel Niedelman, president of Avia- 
tion Equipment & Export Company for an unannounced 
buyer in Portugal. The ship will be used for aerial photo- 
graphy and is equipped with a hatch in the floor. The 
engine is also being altered for flying at high altitudes. 
Other sales include a C34 to the firm of Unger & Frazier, 
oil drillers of Abilene, Texas, who will use the ship in the 
conduction of their business. The Warner Aircraft Com- 
pany, builders of Warner engines, purchased a ship for 
business purposes and it will be flown extensively by L. A. 
Faunce, vice-president. 

Lee Miles, nationally known racing pilot, is flying a 
new demonstrator over his dealership in Texas. 

At a recent dinner of the aviation committee of the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce, Marcellus Murdock, chair- 
man, announced the appointment of Walter H. Beech, 
president of the Beech Aircraft Company, and Alfred Mac- 
Donald, director of the park board as vice-chairmen. A. L. 
Wright, committee member spoke on the possibility of 
getting a military base established here after which Mac- 
Donald spoke on airport development work. 

Encouraging is the report from Walter Beech that the 
Beech Aircraft Company has done twice as much business 
the first three months of this year as was done for the 
same period in 1935. Two shifts are now working at the 
factory and the pay roll is up 40% over what it was the 
first of this year. To speed up production $25,000 worth 
of new machinery is being installed and other expansion 
work contemplated. 

In a new catalog just off the press the Beech concern 
announces interesting changes in models for 1936. The 
interior of the cabin has been widened three inches in the 
pilot’s compartment while the rear seat has been widened 
two and one-half inches. The rudder pedals have been 
re-located and surrounding structure changed for greater 
comfort. The landing gear tubes have a different slope 
which prevent landing loads from tending to re-tract the 
gear and thus eliminating latches and extra maintainence 
and improving ground hadling. The engine has been moved 
forward and cowling re-designed for ease of maintainence 
and which increases the speed slightly. A new stamped 
instrument panel enhances the interior appearance and 
Lord shock absorber bushings are used to mount the instru- 
mets. A new model is also being offered with the Jacobs 
15 285 h.p. engine and designated model 617L. 

Important is the announcement that the Linea Aerea 
Peruana, of Huancayo, Peru, has determined to standardize 
on Beechcraft on a new express and freight line operating 
through Peru. Two planes are now being shipped to Peru 
and more will soon follow. Also of considerable interest 
is the fact that James Haizlip, famous speed flier will take 
a de luxe model 420 Beechcraft to Europe for demonstra- 
tion and sales work in many countries. Accompanied by 
his family he is expected to make Norway his first basing 
point. 

Other sales of Beechcraft include a C17L to the King 
Oil Company of Wichita Falls, Texas, and a B17R to 
Manning & Martin of Denver, Colorado, oil operators. 

The Inman Flying Circus, one of the oldest and most 
aggressive barnstorming organizations in this part of the 
country is operating out of Wichita for several days this 
month. Equipment includes a Ford Tri-motor and Stinson 
monoplane. Owned and operated by Art and Rolley Inman, 
and in charge of the former, the group hopes to cover a 
large territory this season. Others in the organization are: 
Melvin Hart, Merle Smith, pilot of the Stinson, Mrs. Art 
Inman, and Carl Hall, parachute jumper. Art Inman has 
been operating the circus for about ten years and has had 
extensive experience. Carl Hall is now a veteran jumper, 
having made 80 jumps last year alone. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL 


May 7th, 1936 


Mr. Lee Miles 
Cessna Aircraft Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


Friend Lee: 


You asked me why I would like to 
own a CESSNA. That is simple. First: a 
little better than 145 miles cruising speed 
is surely to be desired with less than nine 
gallons per hour fuel consumption. Second: 
it flies itself. Third: you can land it in 
the backyard without waking the chickens or 
on Main Street without waking the policemen. 


I wish you lots of success and 
know it will be yours. 


Very truly yours 


Com Cau 





WMc :LM William McCraw 
Attorney General 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


LEE MILES, Sales Representative 
Wichita, Kansas 








NEWARK T0 FLIGHT 1 
_, CEILING 900 FEET 


variable . - 


vis 


Maybe you can’t specify 
weather... but here’s one 


thing you can be sure of... 


“Zero-zero” or “clear and un- 


limited” . . . 20,000 feet, or sea 
level... hot. or cold... 
. clearances . . . pressures 
. consumption . . . compres- 
sion... head temperatures... 
. we took all these into ae- 
count when we made these oils. 
. we went to the makers of 
your engines and found out what 
conditions were to be met. . 
... we went up into the air and 
proved them in practical tests... 


Result . 


always specify Texaco 


. you can 





. thickening haze .- 


sibility 2 miles 


Airplane Oils with definite as- 
surance that what you are put- 
ting into your engine will give 
you positive lubrication. Im- 
proved refining processes make 
these oils extremely stable and 

durable . . . free from 


harmful gum and car- 


bon forming elements. Give the 
Texaco aviation representative 
an opportunity to show you how 
these products will give greater 


economy and safety in the air. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd St. New York City 
Nation-wide distribution facilities 


assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO Aviation Products 





